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CHAPTER I 


The isles of enchantment 


HE great mystery of the ocean is that of its island legends. From 
Plato’s Atlantis to the vanished island of St Brendan, there has 
always been talk of mysterious islands, which are supposed to exist 
somewhere out in the western seas. Ships, riding storm-swept waters, have 
sighted them in a sudden ray of sunshine. Helmsmen, lulled by the trade winds, 
have caught glimpses of their blue ridges. And fabulous tales of this archi- 
pelago, and a yearning to discover it have been handed down through the ages. 

After Homer’s Hesperus, and Pytheas the explorer’s Thule, came the 
islands of Celtic folklore which were the offspring of foam and evening twilight. 
They include Avalon, where King Arthur sleeps watched over by nine fairy 
sisters, the Isle of the Youthful Heart, seen at sundown in the pearl-tinted 
mirror of the waters, and the Isle of Seven Slumbers, where shipwrecked souls 
repose in the legends Breton fishing folk used to tell each other after dark. 

Stories told by Arab geographers and explorers from Genoa sent Portu- 
guese caravels oceanward in search of an enchanted isle which 

.-was said to exist on the distant confines of the West and appear, every seven 
years or so, to seamen ploughing its waters... Shores shrouded in mist, cradles 
rocked by the swell, a spellbound oasis reserved for those who could break the 
spells that encompassed ita): 

Of this dream the Azores were born, lost in the ocean wastes between 
Europe and America, found again like the enchanted isle, hidden at times 
by heavy clouds, at others bright and clear on a summer sea as smooth as 
a mirror. Fortresses and gardens rise out of the deep. Their basalt cliffs 
support dark fields and green meadows. There are fresh-water springs, white 
villages and pastures, high upon quiet tablelands, where the peace of an earthly 
paradise pervades everything, amid hedges of hydrangeas, and innocent 
creatures. 

Every meteorological bulletin brings their name to wireless listeners : 
‘“‘An anticyclone centred north-east of the Azores...’ Weather forecasts rely 
on this ocean pivot, and wind-pressure experts question the island meteorolog- 
ists about the air-currents swirling around them. Observatories at Angra 
and Fayal have only to go on the air for shipping and aircraft to alter their 
courses, for people in London, Paris, or Brussels to know whether it is advisable 
to go away for the week-end or safer to stay at home and see a film. But what 
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do all these people know about these islands which send out words of warning 
or encouragement ? 

At around the 38° North latitude, on the same parallel as Lisbon, eight 
hundred and seventy-five miles farther west, a string of islands spreads out 
obliquely over some four hundred miles. They are nine in number like the 
fairies on Avalon—namely, Santa Maria and Sao Miguel, the ring formed by 
Terceira, Graciosa, Sao Jorge, Pico and Fayal, and finally Corvo and Flores, 
one-third of the way to the New World. 

Sao Miguel (St Michael’s), the largest of them all, is over forty miles long ; 
Corvo, the smallest, less than four. The total area of the archipelago is from 
nine hundred to a thousand square miles, but its tiny territories present an appear- 
ance of infinite variety, and its inhabitants, three hundred thousand strong, 
have almost as many relatives who have emigrated across the seas to settle 
between California and Brazil. 

Extremes of heat, frost, and cold are unknown in the Azores, though 
snow sometimes makes a fleeting appearance in winter when Mount Pico (7613 
feet) is crowned in white. The pleasing climate is an essentially Atlantic one, 
made milder still by the Gulf Stream. However, the vagaries of winds, sun, 
and clouds alter the whole face of the landscape from one minute to another : 
‘‘ four seasons in a day, ”’ according to the local saying. 

Little can be gained from asking what country these islands are like. They 
may resemble the Canaries in their volcanic origin, but they are completely 
different from them in appearance and colour. There are crater lakes like 
those of the Auvergne, and the rumble of the sea echoes round them. Dutch 
windmills may be seen in motion over banana plantations ; Frisian cows graze 
between maize-fields and orange-groves ; there are hothouses where pineapples 
grow near the wine-presses; and sugar-beet flourishes alongside China-tea 
plantations. 

Shady paths, bordered with pink amaryllis, lead into ancient park-lands 
where trees, imported from the five continents, entwine their sinewy branches : 
bread-trees, tall-growing camellias, paper-mulberries, dazzling azaleas, and 
giant ferns like those which grew in the age of the dinosaurs. It seems as though 
some careless deity had tossed offerings from everywhere into the very heart 
of the ocean. Under the foliage of the gardens at Furnas I found once more the 
pungent smell of the Jeaf-mould of the forests of Tongking ; but Pico wine brings 
back the flavour of Cyprus Malmsey mellowed in the burning sunshine. 

The beauty of the Azores is made up of moving contrasts. It is possible 
to walk for miles on end through a wilderness of blue hydrangeas ; yet on the 
misty peaks of the craters in Flores one treads on thick tufts of moss, sodden 
like those of a submarine landscape. The cliffs on Sao Jorge (St George’s) 
become iridescent when a brilliant rainbow plays on their fresh cascades ; while 
from the bottom of the steaming cauldrons of S40 Miguel spring geysers which 
heal every human ailment. 

Sperm-whale fishers tow into local creeks the great creatures they have 
killed ; oxen, with copper-tipped horns, draw loaded wagons like those of 
the ancient Celts, and the cowherd wears the same woollen bonnet as his medieval 
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forefathers ; at the same time, the latest air-liners are landing on the ultra- 
modern strips of Lajes and Santa Maria. 

Mystery, which Mediterranean lands now lack, bathes these Atlantic islands. 
Daughters of Fire and Water, their very strangeness attracts, and they never 
release those who fall under their spell. 


In the beginning there was nothing but water, the ocean unravelling its 
ribbons of foam over depths where microscopic animal remains were slowly 
accumulating. Then came fire, either twenty million years ago or far more 
recently, at the time of a cataclysm which Plato recorded as having swallowed 
up a mythical continent. That event was possibly the origin of the Azores ; 
in point of fact nobody knows. 

Whatever the reason, some internal pressure within caused the sea-bed 
to heave, swell to monstrous proportions, and then throw out spouts of boiling 
lava which rose to the surface of the waters with great hissing jets of steam 
and flame, foam, cinders, and glowing mud torrents. In time they became 
crusted and hardened in the air. All this rose up to form mountains, which them- 
selves formed new craters ; peaks whose cones stood more than 7 000 feet high, 
towering above abysses hollowed out 10 000 feet below the floor of the ocean. 


Thousands of years rolled by; everything became calm again except for 
an occasional islet which rose to the surface every hundred years or so and 
then subsided again almost immediately, when some underground eruption 
shook the earth, or some crater flamed on a hillside. The whole island cluster 
is blistered with these gaping wounds on the flanks of its main volcanoes. They 
are the source of the tales of dragons, gorgons and ‘fiery furnaces’, blazing 
in a fetid sea, which were brought back by Moorish sailors. Little by little, 
rain, spray, and mist wrought a sea change on the lava : they reduced it to 
soil mixed with fertile ash on which the winds dropped seeds as they blew 
over the islands. Grass covered the rounded hillocks with cloaks of green, 
and waves cast up berries carried from the great continents. And so thickets 
of tall-growing heather, beeches, cedars, and laurels invaded the original 
chaos of basalt and trachyte. Rain formed a lake in every crater, streams 
in every ravine. Squalls brought insects and blackbirds, wood-pigeons and 
canaries, starlings and buzzards. However, ages were to pass before men, who 
were busy fighting for the world, made their way to this lonely paradise where 
the serpent was unknown. 

In the days when a girl named Joan of Arc was growing up in Lorraine, 
a noble figure in Portuguese history, the Infante Henrique — known as Henry 
the Navigator — was devoting passionate study, in his sea-side retreat at 
Sagres, to accounts brought back by El Edrisi and Abul Fedha, or by the Genoese 
and Venetians. He questioned experienced helmsmen and famous geographers, 
and designed caravels destined to become the best sailing-ships at sea throughout 
the fifteenth century. This son of an English mother, Philippa of Lancaster, 
was a strange mixture of the nautical instinct. and practical genius of the Eng- 
lish and the far-flung vision of the Portuguese. 


He aimed to discover not only the fabulous realm of Prester John, and plant 
there the Christian Cross, but also to find fresh fields for Portuguese economic 
expansion, hemmed in by powerful Spain. On the old map in the Medici 
Atlas there had appeared since 1351, far away in mid-ocean, a group of “‘Ilhas 
do mar’, which had to be found again at all costs. Farther south, the Isles 
of Good Fortune (the Canaries), reconnoitred by the fleet of Alfonso IV and 
conquered by the Norman Béthencourt, were already in Spanish hands. Closer 
to Europe, Portuguese settlers had been going to Porto Santo and Madeira 
since 1420. There still remained in the north seven small spots bearing Italian 
names : Cabreras, the Insule di Brazi, Colombi, Venturi, San Zorzo, and lastly, 
farthest north, the Sea Crows, Corvi Marini, now known as Corvo and Flores. 

Appointed by the Infante, who was Commander of the Order of Christ, 
a warrior monk, Frei Goncalo Velho, set sail for the west with his companions. 
It needed a chaplain to break the spell of these mysterious islands, with their 
furnaces which were thought to be part of hell. The expedition took place 
in the summer of 1431. In the great sea wastes Frei Goncalo found only the 
black rocks of Formigas jutting out in a reef covered with foam. The Enchanted 
Isle, so near and yet so far, remained hidden beneath its veil of mist. 

The Infante proved adamant, and Gongalo sailed again in the following 
summer. On August 15, 1432, the island kept her appointment with him, and 
was christened Santa Maria, while a great flight of buzzards went circling over 
the cliffs. 

Years were to elapse before the other islands were explored one after another 
and settled gradually by the captain-donataries to whom they had been allotted 
on the understanding that they would cultivate and inhabit them. 

The task was no easy one, and this peaceful saga of landmakers at grips 
with slag and virgin forest is fascinating to study. As was the case at Madeira, 
it was necessary more than once to set fire to forest and bush land, then remove 
one by one the boulders which strewed the ground, and heap them into piles ; 
after which wheat would grow abundantly and orange-trees be covered with 
fruit. The Infante sent over from Sicily cane-sugar plants, which prospered, 
and Malmsey vines from Cyprus which were not long in yielding the highly- 
prized wine of Pico ; also woad for dyeing was soon being sent to the Continent. 

Men began to arrive from the Portuguese provinces, for the first attempts 
to colonize Sao Miguel with convicts and African slaves had proved a failure. 
The Duchess of Burgundy, the Infante’s sister, sent over two thousand Flemings 
of both sexes, whom we shall meet again on Terceira, Pico, and Fayal. The 
Bretanha district on SAo Miguel doubtless owes its name to settlers from Brittany, 
like those millers from the Morbihan employed in the eighteenth century to 
build windmills in the Azores. 

But already the islands had to be safeguarded against raids by Moorish 
and even French or English pirates... not to mention ships flying the ensign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and of Catherine de Medici, in her efforts on behalf of Dom 
Antonio, the Prior of Crato and heir to the throne of Portugal, against Philip II 
of Spain. The islands stayed under Spanish rule for more than sixty years. 
Dom Antonio, after taking refuge first in France and later on in Britain, left 
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Belle-Isle for Terceira with a French squadron which was routed by a Spanish 
Armada off Sao Miguel in 1582. In 1832 another expedition, composed this 
time of French, British, and Portuguese units, sailed again from Belle-Isle for 
the Azores, under Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, on his way to win back the 
throne of Portugal for his daughter. 

The Azores by birthright are Portuguese land. Before Goncalo Velho 
and his captains in the fifteenth century no Greek, Roman, Celtic, or Neolithic 
wanderers ever left their mark on this virgin soil. No trace has ever been found 
of polished axes or potsherds. 

The great seagoing urge of the Age of Discovery bore towards the Islands 
the ships of Vasco da Gama before caravels on their way home from India or 
Brazil called there with cargoes of gold and silver, precious wood and ivory, 
plants, chinaware, and inlaid chests. The subtle Chinese influence which 
permeated Portugal can be found here in the curve of brown-tile roofs, in the 
scent of green tea, in the broad silk leaves of bananas and yams, in the moist, 
warm light lke that of the gulfs of China. 

Official parlance refers not to colonies but to ‘adjacent’ islands which form 
a province, comprising the districts of Ponta Delgada, Angra, and Horta. They 
are linked with the motherland by ties of unbending patriotism and pride at having 
supplied her with more than one outstanding son, at having shared her history. 

The oldest families of the ‘settlements’, with their endless series of alliances 
and branches, help to hand down the noble-sounding names of the earliest 
Donatories. Visiting-cards mention three or four ancestors: Camara or Avila, 
Silveira or Corte Real, all related and of noble blood. The Souzas are connected 
- with an ambassador of the same name, the Albuquerques with a ducal family, 
the Bettencourts with a race of conquerors, for every one of that lineage in the 
Azores, Canaries, or Madeira descends from the Norman Bettencourt whose 
descendants settled in SAo Miguel and Terceira once his other ‘ kingdoms’ had 
fallen into Spanish hands. 

This stock, which has proved its ability to absorb foreign influence and mix 
Portuguese blood with strains from Flanders and Africa, Spain, and even 
France, is no Mediterranean one, to make flourishing gestures while speaking, 
to shout, or to delight in tall stories. 

Its nearest approach to being expansive is in the abraco of men meeting 
or parting on a wharf-side, grasping each other by the shoulders and patting 
each other on the back with a sort of vehement and withheld emotion which 
may well go as far as tearful eyes when it comes to seeing off an emigrant. As 
a rule, its note is calm and courteous dignity, often enhanced by grave, noble 
attitudes, a wistful sense of fate, and instinctive yearning — that Portuguese 
nostalgia which finds in the Azores a climate which suits it to perfection. On 
days of popular rejoicing there is much lively song and dance : sapalaia and 
chamarrila. Terceira sees the crowd explode with “delight before a fourada da 
corda when a wild young bull, at the end of a halter, goes rushing through its 
villages. However, the only authentic country festivals, those of the Imperto 
do Espirilo Santo, for all their motley and their old-fashioned and mysterious 
rites, remain, like all those of the isles, essentially religious in character. 


The behaviour and nature of a race are perhaps conditioned by atmos- 
pheric pressure, The mornaga, peculiar to the Azores, is a sort of peace-loving 
and passive unconcern, shorn of all anger and violence, influenced by an absence 
of haste (amanha, or procrastination, literally ‘‘until tomorrow’’); it makes 
the Portuguese rhythm, already slow-moving as compared with that of Spain, 
seem to flag still further. Perhaps all this is linked up with hygrometrics and 
ocean atmosphere (80 per cent atmospheric humidity at times). Such may be 
the temperament of the Azores, but certainly not of the Azoreans, for, once the 
latter leave the Azores for Boston, San Diego, New York, or Caracas, they 
usually succeed through their drive, their grit, and their energy. 

Cow-punchers on big Californian ranches, farmers or fishermen, they are 
known for their hard work and plain dealing. Formerly they came back 
to the isles when they had made their fortune and built a new home for them- 
selves like emigrants from other countries. Nowadays American influence 
is too strong. Between the life they live there and that of their native village 
the difference in the way of life is too great. Their children, in particular, are 
enticed by the chance to study and earn a comfortable living, and are quick 
to develop into ‘Luso-Americans’—tough-looking and well-to-do, with rings 
on their fingers and with Wild West sombreros, and who return only on a short 
holiday with a host of gifts for the family. This American influence is such 
that, in mountain hamlets, the cowherd drives his cattle to the water-trough 
wearing a gaily patterned shirt. Even the language, which varies in accent 
from one island to another, is enriched with words from the U. 8. A. Every 
village and every family has its emigrants. There are 250,000 of them in the 
New World. 

Even at home, in their own islands, these simple folk cannot be said to 
stay idle, even though they seem to us to be watching the hours go by. Work 
on the land in the Azores seldom exceeds ninety days a year; for the rest of 
the time there is not enough to go round. Whether they are fishermen who 
are also peasant farmers, ploughmen who are at the same time shepherds, vine- 
growers or craftsmen, their fathers were men who left no stone unturned in 
order to conquer this unsettled soil, reclaiming it yard by yard, overturning 
tons of lava in order to reach arable soil, then tilling it furrow by furrow on 
steep-dipping slopes with the patience and passion of a gardener. Men who 
plant along each path the hydrangea and rose cuttings which have turned their 
island into a huge stretch of parkland are uninfluenced by travel publicity, 
for they have brought beauty of their own accord to the lonely pasture-lands 
of Flores and Sao Jorge where no Cook’s tour has ever set foot. 

Apart from Sao Miguel, where a few big estates still exist, every one is 
his own master, and owns his own house and land, rears and sells his own cattle, 
living a sober existence more remote from wealth than from poverty, which 
would surprise prosperous farmers of Wiltshire or Normandy, but which must 
have been that of our yeoman class in the eighteenth century. Cabbage soup, 
milk, salted pork for winter fare, fish, maize bread, and, for feast days, pdo sanlo 
and vinho de cheiro, give a fair idea of how the Azoreans feed. 

Thus the archipelago could be self-supporting as it was for five hundred 


years. Local farming 1s varied enough, fishing resources are abundant, equipment 
si adequate. There are some island industries from which workmen, it must 
be admitted, extract only a hard-earned livelihood. There is attractive pottery, 
hand-woven fabrics from which Lisbon has drawn inspiration, lace and delicate 
embroidery like that which has brought prosperity to Madeira. On Sao Miguel 
there are, in addition, tobacco factories, sugar refineries, tea-packing and export- 
ing concerns and fish canneries. But, in fact, apart from the export of pineapples, 
the principal economic wealth of the islands is derived from their two main 
animal resources, cattle and whales, which are as much a part of them as their 
sea and their mountains. 

The cattle graze on the high tablelands till they are shipped to Lisbon. 
The milk they yield is converted, at small dairy co-operatives similar to those 
of Denmark, into excellent butter and carefully ripened cheese, loaded by the 
crate for the markets of Angola and shops on the Rossio. The whales are 
sperm-whales, or cachalots, which provide a rich source of oil and vitamins 
commanding high prices, as well as vast quantities of useful flesh and bones. 
Every summer these whales are hunted from slender craft; the fishermen 
harpoon from short distances these huge creatures, fifty to sixty feet long. We 
shall meet them in the waters of Fayal. 

The Azoreans gave simple names to the places they settled in, for there 
were no already existent place-names, as in the Old World. Thus similar rustic 
toponymy is to be found throughout the archipelago. Everywhere are to be 
met Praia (beach), Feleiras (ferns), Ribeira Seca, Honda, Grande (dried-up, deep, 
or broad stream), Cuatro or Cinco Ribeiras (four of five streams flowing into the 
same ravine). Then there are the Norle Grande and Norle Pequeno — the 
Big and Little North — together with all those quaint diminutives so popular 
in local parlance, such as Ribeirinha or Nordestinho ; not to mention the Caldeiras, 
or former crater pans, the Fajas, or thin fringes of alluvial soil tilled at the foot 
of the cliffs, the Fazendas — originally small-holdings farmed by a single man. 
There are also, of course, all the names of saints particularly venerated there, 
Lourenco. and Barbara, Ana and Pedro, and the Senhor Espirito Santo who 
enjoys universal veneration, as though, by some mystic encounter, these Azores, 
named after hovering birds, were devoted to the worship of the Holy Spirit 
manifested by the Dove. 


Aircraft have turned the Azores into a port of call on long transatlantic 
crossings, thereby relieving the former loneliness, broken only twice a month 
by the visit of the Lisbon packet, which comes by way of Madeira. Nowadays, 
in their course across the Atlantic, the main Continental airlines call at “Santa 
Maria dos Acores’’. Thence the little planes of the 8. A. T. A., the Azorean 
airline which links the first three islands together, proceed to Sao Miguel and 
Terceira, affording strange visions of craters surrounded by foam. To go 
beyond Terceira means travelling by the steamer which plies from island to 
island, unloading cargo from industrial ports and centres, such as oil-drums 
for motor-boats, cement, iron, and all the countless products which are 
essential to contemporary civilization. On the return journey the boat 
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embarks cattle, butter, cheese, wine, whale-oil, and an occasional emigrant with 
his bundles. 

There is still adventure in a voyage to the Azores, a stroke of luck for those 
who are fond of it. This is no place for lovers of luxury cruises or fashionable 
hotels, nor for those to whom outdoor life is distasteful. After Sao Miguel, if 
you do not fancy an island boarding-house, the steamer will be your hostel, 
with all the local colour of landing and calling at places without harbours or 
breakwaters. Only Horta and Ponta Delgada have been able to build sea walls 
and shield harbours worthy of the name. Elsewhere, where the beach plunges 
straight into deep water, making consideration of tides useless, it is impossible 
to sink enough cement to build a breakwater or a quay. At Angra, which was 
so long the political centre of the whole archipelago, it would cost millions of 
pounds to enclose the Bay of Heroism, where ships ride the sapphire-coloured 
depths. In the shallow anchorage of Pico, Graciosa, Flores, or Corvo to disem- 
bark is a sport in itself. On days when the heavy swell of the ocean makes 
troughs of six feet deep or more between the waves, and the gangway ladder 
from the ship to the landing craft is tossed to and fro, a delicate timing is 
required if one is not to be flung into the water or left clinging to the slippery 
steps leading to the landing-stage. All this may sound very dangerous and 
frightening, but sailors are there to help who know all the tricks of the trade, 
landing, maybe, a bishop in his vestments, or a general in full uniform, or a nun, 
hampered by her voluminous habit. When all are aboard they launch the boat 
on the billowing waves and make towards the black reef ahead where masses 
of foam are breaking and a safe landing looks impossible. This is mere folly, 
you say to yourself, we can’t get through! But then you do not know these 
sailors. Even at night, with a boatload of petrol drums, lowing cattle, and a 
full complement of local passengers, they stand motionless and, choosing just 
the right moment when the sea flattens out like a trail of oil between two tre- 
mendous breakers, they glide the prow of their boat through the dark jaws 
of a reef. ‘The best sailors in the world’’, the parish priest of Corvo told me. 
I readily believed him. 

Once the cargo has been attended to—and this may involve landing a couple 
of lorries and loading a hundred head of cattle with the help of a pulley-block— 
the boat leaves for another island. The next morning, and perhaps on a sea 
of motionless crystal, new shores loom up in the sunshine, a riot of green growth 
and gay-coloured flowers, like a garden raised up from Atlantis. 

Throughout the archipelago the local authorities, Juntas Gerais, do their 
best to provide equipment for road repairs and extensions, farm development 
and cattle-rearing, and so endeavour to catch up with the centuries that have 
barely touched these isles of enchantment. But, fortunately, it will take a long 
time before the mossy paths leading over the craters begin to disappear and 
rest-houses for picnickers are constructed, and the country folk, who still walk 
barefoot over the hills as in the days of Vasco da Gama, change their ways or 
their ideas. 
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CHAPTER II 


Santa Maria 


‘Santa Maria ? Nothing worth seeing there except the airport !”’ I had 
been told in Lisbon. It was my first trip to the Azores. The view from the 
plane, however, revealed a mountain towering out of the sea from a dark 
base fringed with foam, and on its green, velvety slopes an unexpected and 
delightful scene like the background of a Christmas crib, or presepio, such 
as the Portuguese love, hundreds of small, white, red-roofed houses, tiny 
churches, and toy windmills in motion scattered amid the moist greenery. 

We were going down. The mountain vanished into a cloud, scrub and 
woodland went sloping down to a cultivated plateau. Bluish hedges and little 
stone walls ran across it to a brown and white township which lay in between 
two ravines. Beyond, a huge lava tableland rose five hundred feet above the 
waters, bearing silver-coloured fuel tanks, with pylons, hangars, huts and, 
like a signpost to be read from the sky, the criss-cross design of the runways 
of the airport, whose name, SANTA Maria, was painted on one of the roofs. 

It is the finest gigantic aircraft-carrier afloat, a turntable in mid-Atlantic, 
the spot where the biggest ocean-crossing aircraft call every day. 

At eight hundred and seventy-five miles from the Portuguese coast it is 
difficult to decide to which continent one should assign this strip of land, where 
the wind has a briny ocean tang and the moist torpor of a tropical garden ; 
this soil where piebald cows graze alongside hedges of agaves; the airport 
installations which have sprung up like a mushroom town beside a green and 
brown wilderness. 

The French airman Castex had grasped the strategic significance of this 
amazing insular strip as early as 1936. The United States adopted his advice 
in 1944 and built a gigantic military air-base, which was transferred to Ter- 
ceira in 1947, when Portugal converted Santa Maria into a civilian airport for 
transatlantic lines. 

Their former camp continues to sprawl over the lava that crunches under- 
foot; with its club-house, chapel, cinema, tennis-courts, and huts tenanted 
to-day by the two thousand-odd officials, foreign agents, and working staffs 
of the main air-lines of the world. It forms a world of its own, turned towards 
the air-routes. Near to the control-tower the meteorological office is a pro- 
digious hive of activity, a focal point for messages from every part of the world 
ticking over the teleprinters, ‘‘This is Shannon, Paris, Iceland, Auckland, New 
York calling’... Curves of atmospheric pressure creep over the weather graphs 
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with wind movement and intensity recordings, sent from one continent to the 
next. Through the windows the sun can be seen setting into the violet sea 
where twilight falls two hours later than in Europe. 

At “Terra Nostra’ club-house, in the twilight, the band wails out a fado. 
The tables in the restaurant resound with every conceivable language. Two 
men from Tennessee in shirts of check design are lolling in front of a big log 
fire on this late afternoon in December; a Hindu in a turban occupies the 
armchair adjoining. Many known celebrities of the past decade have called 
here at some time or other, on their way to or from the New World: states- 
men attending international gatherings, steel and rubber magnates, exiled 
royalty, stars with Hollywood ambitions, painters and writers, Lindbergh and 
Stravinski, Spaak and Adenauer, Umberto and Cardinal Spellman, Greta Garbo 
and Gary Cooper, André Maurois and President Auriol. This island, though 
humble and poor, receives quite as many famous visitors as any European capital. 

It is a strange fate for this pebble lost in the ocean, unknown to man for 
thousands of years, and yet where people have lived for five centuries much 
as they did in the Middle Ages. 

It was here that Frei Goncalo Velho, an explorer of unchartered island 
groups under the orders of Henry the Navigator, landed on August 15, 1432. 
As seals were resting on the beach when his men lugged in their boats, they 
christened the spot Praia de Lobos, and as they had sighted the island on the 
Feast of the Assumption of Our Lady, they named it “Santa Maria’. The 
explorers returned to the isle in obedience to a letter-royal of 1439, enjoining 
them to leave a colony of goats and pigs there to “increase and multiply” 
before the first settlers came. When these men from Algarve or Alentejo 
put in an appearance, under their Captain-Donatory, they spent whole days 
burning the tenacious foliage which stood between them and the virgin soil. 

This soil sets geologists and volcano students of to-day a problem still 
unsolved. How is it that Santa Maria, of all the Azores, alone possesses, along 
with its basalt and ashes, a thick layer of fossil shells and sea terraces cast 
up with the ocean floor by the process of folding or faulting which changed the 
original face of the world? From these deposits at Santana and Figueral come 
the lime which serves to whitewash houses throughout the archipelago, and the 
russet clay which donkeys carry down by the basketful to the port for shipment 
to the potters on Sao Miguel. 

The lime and clay are loaded in the port, if a few yards of wharf sheltered 
by a rusty creek and shingle beach where red boats are beached are worthy 
of such a name. The ravines near-by shut in the stony spur which bears the 
island capital, Vila do Porto. 

The road winds up, turns by the war memorial, on which may be read two 
lines from the Lusiads of Camoens, and bears on beyond old-fashioned dwellings 
through the heart of the capital, which is, in spite of its title Vila, little more 
than a glorified village. The Main Street of small-town America is similar 
to this long street which straggles on between rows of small houses. Their 
whitewashed walls are set off, under the broad eaves of the tiled roof, by bright 
red, blue, or green strips, a form of Azorean architecture to be found in every 
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island township, like the church towers, square and stocky whose whiteness 
is brought out by chainwork effects in black or grey lava like funeral cards 
with their black edges. 

The tower of the old parish church (or Matriz, as it is called), overlooks 
a tiny garden where a palm-tree sways in the wind. In the nave fine Manoeline 
arches still bear traces of fire, and the priest showed me the painted-wood tablet 
erected in memory of the dreadful raids by Moorish pirates who sacked the island 
in the seventeenth century. 

Higher up, a small, shady square widens out before a former convent which 
is now the town hall, or Cémara Municipal. These Franciscan monasteries, the 
first to be founded throughout the islands by the monks who came with the 
settlers, successively grew wealthy, were looted, then rebuilt, and were finally 
converted into town-halls, hospitals, or charitable institutions, without losing 
the charm of their cloisters. The massive arches of this particular one are 
adorned by an abundance of flowers and shrubs. The chapel adjoining reveals 
the religious and mystic art of the Azores, even adding fresh elements to that 
of Portugal. There is a Christ dripping with blood, elaborate gilded woodwork 
on the altar-pieces, and the inexhaustible blue and yellow tiles with which the 
walls are covered. On those of the Oratory of Departed Souls the sight of 
St Anthony preaching to the fishes makes one think of some Walt Disney living 
long centuries before the existence of cartoons. 

The road winds still farther up towards a last white church and scattered 
homesteads. An ox-drawn cart comes into view, unbelievably primitive, with 
its wooden wheels and its wicker framework overloaded with bunches of maize. 
One wonders whether it dates from Celtic or from Roman times, as the herds- 
man, who sports an American mechanic’s peaked cap, goads his cattle as he 
makes his way down. One can hear the shrill creak of the wooden brake on the 
axle beam, that weird, unforgettable sound peculiar to the lanes of Santa Maria 
The huge transport plane which takes off at this time of day may roar over our 
heads, but the cart still makes its way down to the sea, as its prototype did five 
hundred years ago. This contrast between the Middle Ages and modern Amer- 
ica is characteristic of the whole island. 


Up on the tableland a flourishing prospect extends to the tree-clad slopes of 
Pico Alto. In the Azores every mountain is called a Pico, even when, as in 
the case of this green hillside, it is less than 1800 feet high. Indeed, the term 
is applied to any needle-pointed mound which belched forth lava in the Tertiary 
period. The lava on Santa Maria is perhaps the oldest in the whole archipelago. 
It yielded the fertile fields which surround the thriving township of Alma- 
greira. This country scene could belong to Europe but for the lava walls by the 
roadside, enclosing some great estate with armorial bearings on the main gate- 
way, above which the rigid boughs of monkey-puzzle trees can be seen, with 
Japanese cedars, hibiscus shrubs, oleanders, the massive downy tops of red- 
coloured flowers and magnificent Australian Metrosideros. The white home- 
steads have tall openwork chimneys cylindrical in form. In each patio is the 
maize-dryer, the household store, protected from the mice. Here it is in the 
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shape of a large X loaded with yellow cobs after the harvest. Like the chimneys, 
their outlines change from one island to the next. 

Bluish hedges of agaves, on whose leaves the cattle feed in winter, slope 
down towards Praia, on the southern shore, where the waves come rumbling 
up the darkish shingle. This was where the seals were found asleep on the beach. 
An old Spanish fort crumbles away on the shore, and through its massive arches 
can be seen the foam-crested rollers. Farther east great headlands rise up 
with their black, forbidding cliffs, leaning against the mountains. 

These lofty slopes, all clad with Azorean malo, are scrubland where the 
original plant-life of the island exists as at the time of its discovery. There 
are tall-growing heather whose twisted trunks are thick with close-sprouting 
tufts, shining-leaved Faia myrica, which the first settlers mistook for beech, 
fennel, box, holly, and sweet-smelling incense-trees (Pittosporum), with which 
the humblest cottager strews his floor and adorns his wooden partitions. Pine 
and eucalyptus-trees crown gullies, abounding in bird-life, which slope down 
to the sea. A road, literally carved out of the lava, climbs up through pale-blue 
hydrangea bushes and violet flowers known here as ‘‘Crown Henries.”’ 

Each bend in the road discloses a setting like the background of a Flemish 
miniature, with windmills, hamlets, red roofs, the gold of ripened crops, and 
meadows stretching away to the dark airfield plateau outlined against the 
glittering sea. On certain summer days, when the sea seems to be one with 
the sky, the scene is serene and lovely beyond words. Late in autumn, when 
the moist clouds thin out in the wind, a cross looms up through the foggy wisps. 
It was erected to the memory of a poor girl who died at the hands of her assaulter. 
Even before a cart comes ghost-like, into view, along the red lava roadway 
loaded with boughs, the groans of its axle come through the stillness like sounds 
from another world. 

An Army track goes up to the Pico Alto, where a powerful radar station 
has been installed. Below, the scrub, a paradise for partridge-shooting, bears 
the name of Australia, given to it by an emigrant back from that far country. 
But this side of the island soon changes to smooth hills studded with small 
cottages (casinhas), Dutch windmills with bulbous roofs, flowering hedges, 
an avenue of plane-trees leading to Santo Espirito, the richest parish of the 
island. 

A bell-tower, roofed with blue tiles, flanks a Baroque church where black 
lava carvings contrast with the white lime wash. This particular Sunday in June 
is a Romaria, or processional pilgrimage, a festive occasion. Flags and garlands 
hang above the road, covered with flowers and foliage, and completely change 
the face of this primitive village, where electric wires are as yet unknown. All 
the country people are there, standing without a word. There is no noise of 
any sort, nothing to recall the European fairs with booths and merry-go-rounds, 
unless it be a tiny stall where cake and wine are available. The men are tall 
and often handsome, with green eyes and the swarthy look of Southern Portugal. 
They have exchanged the straw hats with pointed crowns which they wear in the 
fields for black felt ones slouching down in front. The girls have gaily coloured 
dresses. Even the old women wear pink or yellow shawls on their heads. It 
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was here I saw the last carapuga, the amazing hedgear which has surprised 
travellers through the ages. It is constructed of straw, and is covered with black 
or blue cloth forming a dome with a double peak, and has a sun-curtain against 
heat and rain. 

The sound of a bell fills the air. The procession issues forth behind a 
band playing a jaunty tune which clashes oddly with the dignity and red vest- 
ments of the religious brotherhoods, and away the procession goes with its 
banners, priests, effigies, and songs of praise along the flower-strewn lanes. 

The eastern end of the island is much more exposed. It is heathland 
bordered with furze and dry stones, leading up to the lighthouse of Ponta do 
Castelo. At the foot of the cliffs dark rocks shelter the red-roofed whaling- 
station, or storage-place, into which the sperm-whales, harpooned at sea, are 
hauled on reaching the shore. Before the houses at Maia, by the sea, the waves 
water tiny square vineyards reputed to produce the best wine on the island. 
Beyond there is only a watery waste nearly a thousand miles long with 
Lisbon at the other extremity. 

The entire north is a wild landscape which contrasts vividly with the rural 
charm of the interior. The road curves round the one-time crater of Sao 
Lourengo, part of which crumbled into the sea. The crescent, still intact, dips 
down a steep slope where luxuriant vines, green in summer, red in autumn, 
colour the dark squares formed by little protecting walls. At vintage time 
pickers come and live in the tiny casinhas. One or two summer villas stand 
surrounded by banana or oleander gardens. The foaming waves bite into 
the dark sand on the shore. The eastern end overlooks the islet of Romeiro, 
shadowy beneath its green grass mantle. This natural fortress is hollow with 
grottoes where seabirds make their nests. They have been christened cagarros, 
which is also the islanders’ nickname. 

Somewhere near-by the local legend of the mermaids is said to have 
originated. They are supposed to come on moonlit nights, when they lie and 
sing on the beaches of Santa Maria. Fishermen used to lie in wait for them, 
and when they sprang out suddenly the mermaids dived instantly into the 
water. A baby mermaid was left behind, and one of the men adopted her. He 
“cut off her gills to make breathing possible” and entrusted her to his wife, 
who brought up this weird being like one of her own children. After a while 
the scale-covered tail split apart into legs of human shape. She grew up into 
a fair-haired girl with blue eyes, who was so lovely that a local lad married her, 
and they had several daughters. Their descendants can still be detected, it is 
said, by the trace of scales which cling to their wrists. 

On this northern coast too the ‘“‘great isle of enchantment” has often been 
seen to rise out of the sea on August 15, so clearly that « houses, streets, churches, 
and washing hung out in the wind” are fully visible. To maintain the vision 
a priest in full vestments would have to pray the very instant the mirage appeared, 
but it always vanishes before he opens his mouth. 

As the road winds inland the sea disappears from sight, giving place to a 
tranquil dale. A brook flows between poplars, ash-trees, and tufts of amaryllis, 
called beladona locally. In front of the tiny houses of Santa Barbara, terraced 
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at the foot of the Pico, one could believe oneself in the heart of the Jura Mount- 
ains. Another turn in the road and the ocean appears once more, with the 
islet of Lagoinhas in the notch which forms the tiny port of Tagarete. 

Farther on a grove of myrtle and broom leads on to the Bight of Anjos, 
where Columbus is particularly remembered. The explorer’s ship was driven 
on these red lava flats by a tempest on his return voyage from America in 1493. 
On emerging safe and sound from this mishap he and his crew attended Mass 
in the little village church, the altar-piece of which is said to be the very one 
which adorned his ship’s chapel. 

One or two men are lolling outside the church, peacefully listening to a 
youngster playing his viola. A good-looking young woman has just refused 
to let me photograph her, apparently afraid that I had come to steal her soul. 
High up on the cliffs a stone cross stands out, marking the spot where, to do 
penance, silent processions are still seen to wend their way upwards. 

At the far end of the plateau wireless masts form a link with the outer 
world. 
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CHAPTER III 


Sao Miguel 


Sao Miguel has been christened ‘‘The Green Isle,’’ and the intense wealth 
of verdant plant-life, present everywhere in its landscape, is, indeed, what first 
meets the eye. A mantle of deep velvet, spangled with mosses, corn, maize, 
and banana-trees, seems to slide down the mountain-sides to the very edge of 
the ocean. 

The island comes into view, north-west of Santa Maria, as a long shape 
raised at each end into ranges of cloud-capped mountains. Its formation was 
doubtless brought about by two terrific volcanic eruptions of lava which were 
to join later on into an isthmus bristling with craters of more recent formation. 
To the west lies the chain of Sete Cidades, believed to be the hub of what are 
called the tectonic lines of the whole archipelago. To the east the Pico da Vara 
rears up to nearly 3500 feet. SAo Miguel is the largest island of the Azores, 
stretching out over forty miles, and it has a population of 150,000. It is also 
the most beautiful of them all. 


Ponta Delgada 


From the sea Ponta Delgada, a white town beneath brown tile roofs, rises 
gently up from the shore. The foliage of its parks, its square towers with their 
dark chain effects, stands out on an unusual background of volcanic cones 
crowned with dark green trees. It is the capital of the Azores and the county 
town of a district including Santa Maria; it is Portugal’s fourth-ranking port, 
and shares with Horta, on Fayal, the privilege of possessing the only real har- 
bour in the cluster. 

On the tapering foreland which has given the city its name a long break- 
water shelters the roadstead beneath the old fort of Sao Bras. Thence to 
Calheta Creek, where fishermen bring in their boats, a marine drive winds 
round the bay with black and white mosaic stones like the pavements of Lisbon. 
American cars glide smoothly down it, and the poetically minded linger there 
of an evening ; and who is not tempted to be a poet in the Azores, when a lone 
moonbeam tints the waters with silver? But, apart from a few recent buildings, 
the town has not yet spread along the front, and its old houses, jealously facing 
the narrow streets of the inner town, still turn their backs to the sea as they 
did in the time of the pirates. 

To gain access to the city centre one must pass under the black arches 
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of the Arcos da Cidade leading on to the Largo da Matriz, the oldest church 
of Ponta Delgada, around which all the activity of the town is centred. There 
stand banks, a club, taxis, bootblacks, and offices where in the past emigrants 
used to buy steerage passage; where to-day business-men alight from the 
airport coach ; where country folk pile into the red buses which will take them 
home, and the Terra Nostra travel bureau extends a friendly welcome to 
foreigners. 

Yes, this is a friendly sort of place, hospitable and yet secretive. The 
newcomer need not expect to be admitted to her secrets at once. He must 
first find his way through a network of clambering streets, straight and serried, 
where the sea breeze blows between rows of craftsmen’s shops and houses with 
white curtains to hide the activity going on behind them. Behind American 
posters the sixteenth-century Vila continues to flourish, with its churches, 
convents, gardens, and stately homes. These long facades of mansions, with 
their wrought-iron balconies, their whitewashed walls picked out with dark 
strips of lava, and their inevitable green woodwork, might almost be called 
palaces. The main entrance affords a glimpse of a tiled floor and wide staircase 
leading to the reception rooms which lie silent behind their closed windows. 
These stately homes were built for the gentry or merchants who made fortunes 
in the eighteenth century, or ‘‘Orange Days’’ when the islands throve on their 
fruit trade with Britain. All these old roofs have their look-out, or miradouro, 
a square tower from which people kept a watch on the horizon for privateers 
in the old days. Later on they watched for vessels laden with wood from 
Brazil, but now they look for the Lisbon packet or the cargo boats which call 
now and then. 

Ponta Delgada is a hard-working city beneath its listless appearance, 
with industrial suburbs spreading over as much as four miles of seaboard, 
but there is still room for arts and crafts. In the mornings I listened to the 
creak of ox-drawn wagons in the cobbled streets on their way to the factories, 
their tall wickerwork frames overflowing with beet and sweet potatoes, maize 
and ground-nuts, tobacco leaves and chicory roots. The milk van takes its 
cans to modern dairies, laclicinios, which produce the most delicious butter. 
Yet the unexpectedness of the Azores is never far away. In the drying-yard 
where they treat the tobacco the chief engineer took me to a damp underground 
gallery which disappears into the darkness. There, under a hardened crust 
left by a lava flow, fire had once poured down to the sea, and mud torrents left 
their mark on the walls. 

Within a few feet of old-fashioned shops rises the tower of the new theatre. 
Its modern architecture and its luxury would make many a provincial town 
in Europe green with envy. In this little city of twenty-five thousand inhab- 
itants one finds an agreeable and well-read society, many of whom owe their 
knowledge of French art and letters to their studies at Coimbra University. 
One of them, a laughing young brunette, put on for my benefit the traditional 
costume of the island, carefully restored from old-time documents : a hand- 


woven skirt, embroidered jacket, tiny wooden clogs and delicate openwork 
stockings. 
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Both in the country and in the industrial suburbs (where there exists 
undoubtedly a poverty-stricken class of big families living on low wages), 
women young and old and even shabbily dressed little girls still cover their 
pale features and matt complexions with a long black shawl. It has replaced 
the heavy island cape, capole e capelo, the huge hood of which is held tight by a 
whalebone and masks the face altogether. A few elderly women still wear 
them for morning Mass. The others, by a sort of ancestral tradition, or through 
Moorish influence, cover themselves with the shawl, instinctively pulled over 
their lips even in midsummer. 


Churches 


The portal of the Matriz, built in 1553 or thereabouts in limestone from the 
Continent, has the exotic grace of Manoeline carvings, with their fruit and 
intertwined creepers, but Spanish plaleresco art is noticeable in the light pinnacles 
which frame it, and the top of the west front is in Baroque style. On the south 
portal the features of King Jodo III and his wife are mistaken by popular fancy 
for heroic figures of the time, the Infante and Vasco da Gama. 

Morning worshippers fill the nave at the nine o’clock Mass : women in black 
tulle mantillas and men on their way to work who kneel down on handkerchiefs 
spread out on the flagstones. Between the gilded altar-pieces incense rises 
towards the vaulted chancel roof adorned with tracery, and the great arc of red 
cedarwood with scrolls and foliage which island craftsmen have fashioned with 
careful hands. 

This art may be found in all the churches. On their facades, like those of 
whitewashed palaces, black lava ornaments stand out, with that touch 
which gives the architecture of the Azores its dramatic character. At the far 
end of the naves, where miracles are depicted on charming blue tiles, the dark 
sculptured recesses of the gold Baroque reredos glitter around silver tabernacles, 
lamps of solid Brazilian gold, and Communion tables in precious Jacaranda wood. 
This luxury clashes with the patched clothes of the poor, and shines for them 
at the same time, like the promise of a better world. 

The Liberals of 1832 disestablished the convents in which high-handed 
fathers had been cloistering their daughters since the fifteenth century. Differing 
accounts have been handed down of this monastic life, with its marvels of 
piety, its dreadful self-chastenings, its mystical zeal, or, alternatively, its frivol- 
ities, the worldly note of its fashionable tea-parties, and also its illicit amours. 
Excess is the keynote of natures such as these. When the Friary bell tolled 
Castidade, castidade (‘‘Chastily... chastity’), that of the Nunnery seemed to 
reply, Ndo tanto... ndo tanto (‘‘Not so much... not so much’’). 

At Santo André, the former convent of the Order of St Clare, fine green 
lattice-work obscures the tower windows like those of a harem. An admirable 
point-lace effect in basalt adorns those of the chapel. In the cloisters, the 
arcades of which shield old emblazoned flagstones, a fountain of clear water 
splashes into an octagonal basin. Close to the kitchens, where the secrets of 
pastry-making were mastered, characters in old-world costumes stand rooted 
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in the movements of everyday Azorean life. This is the ethnographical museum, 
where among the many things displayed are the motley procession of the Senhor 
Espirito Santo, old-fashioned agricultural implements and fishing tackle, 
spinning wheels, pottery exhibits, relics of fish and bird life. There are also 
works of sculptors and painters of SAo Miguel like Rebelo and Canto da Maia, 
who studied in Paris. Even so, a trace of the nuns survives in the ‘“‘cell of 
chastisement”’, which has been kept intact, and in the chapel, reminiscent of 
a boudoir, with its narrow, finical forms and painted ceiling. 

Near to Fort Sao Bras, at the far end of the red-sanded square, the former 
Franciscan convent is now a hospital. Close by the vaulted porch, the small 
oratory of Our Lady of the Sorrows is hidden behind a white front ornamented 
with black lava. The three naves of the principal church are said to be the 
largest in the whole archipelago — the richest too, perhaps. Old people from the 
workhouse come here and sit down on the benches to feast their eyes on the 
fresh blue of the tiles and the golden splendour of the Capela Mor. 

But the mystic heart of the town — indeed, of the whole island — is found 
on the other side of the square in the convent of Esperanca before the ‘‘Senhor 
Santo Cristo dos Milagres’’ (the Christ of the Miracles). A square building 
with green latticed windows overlooks the square in front of the chapel. At 
daybreak, at the first sound of the bell overhead, wraith-like outlines in black 
shawls come and kneel in front of the entrance. I have seen others at night, 
lying prone before the folding doors, uttering passionate whispers. When 
Mass is being said the tiny nave is crowded with a poverty-stricken throng, and 
babies are thrust under their mothers’ shawls before the altar, which gleams 
with gold and silver. Beneath the gallery, from where the magnificent singing 
flows down, a massive gate is locked except on feast-days, when it is opened 
to give worshippers a glimpse of the sanctuary, lined with red silks and blue tiles 
which surround a golden throne. The image of ‘‘Ecce Homo” sits there in a 
glorious blaze of light and jewels — a noble, compassionate face, bowing fore- 
head, and two hollow orbits whose gaze penetrates to the inmost depths of the 
soul. 

It was sent from Italy in the sixteenth century, in the days of Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci. Pope Paul III offered it to two nuns who had 
come to Rome for leave to build the first island nunnery at Caloura, on the wild 
southern coast of Sao Miguel. The constant dread of pirate raids caused the 
nuns to forsake it and settle in the monastery of Esperanga, specially erected 
for them. Their Santo Cristo was brought here in 1541; a series of miraculous 
happenings and the sacred figure of the mystical Madre Teresa caused devotion 
to grow and offerings to increase for nearly four hundred years. Once a year 
the Santo Cristo leaves its sanctuary for the grand procession which goes through 
the city. Over a wonderful carpet of flowers it passes, between penitents 
dressed in red, carried overhead in an orgy of colour, music, joy, and entreaty. 
At night the city is illuminated and radiant with light. The poorest down-at- 
heel porter, or the most ragged pauper woman, though dying of hunger, would 
never allow the tiniest jewel to be sold to buy bread for them; for the 
Treasure belongs to them. 
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As a very special favour, the secret door was opened for me. I held in 
my hands this fabulous Treasure — the diamond crown of thorns, the great ver- 
milion Glory inlaid with emeralds, the skein of real pearls which binds the 
hands, the reed glittering with the jewels of the great ladies of Ribeira Grande. 

The nunnery has become a convent school, run by members of the French 
order of St Joseph de Cluny. The little girls, who still kiss their father’s hand 
and call him Senhor as their ancestors did in centuries gone by, are playing 
and singing in the cloisters. 

Just outside, at the corner of the wall, beneath the carved anchor with 
the word Esperanga on it, one of the greatest Portuguese poets, Antero de 
Quental, came and killed himself when racked by disease in 1891. His was an 
inhibited, sensitive soul, alive to the universal kinship of things. He was 
the poet who wrote : 


E eu compreendo a vossa lingua estranha 
Vozes do mar, da selva, da montanha 
Almas irmas da minha, almas cativas. (1) 


His name has been given to the garden where a weeping willow grows in 
front of the locked doors of another church, the Jesuits’ Colegio closed down 
by the writ which dispersed the Order in 1759. It looks like a sumptuous 
Baroque palace where everything, from the lofty windows, balconies, and 
columns to the scroll-work on the ornamental front and circular steps, recalls 
an age of bygone splendour. At the far end of the great empty nave, with its 
gilded arches and bordered with chapels and galleries, a huge cedarwood altar- 
piece seems to be a fantastic grotto, full of angels, flowers, and birds, the erection 
of some frenzied mind. At the entrance to the sacristy stand two tall, silent 
angel figures like dancers from the time of Lull. 


Parks and Gardens 


In the more modern districts there are neat villas surrounded by gardens 
and pergolas overflowing with roses, bougainvilleas, and dazzling flowers of 
all kinds. The old tropical parks in the upper part of the city have a hypnotic 
charm of their own which is irresistible. 

They were planted and laid out in the fifties of the last century by wealthy 
garden-lovers who were driven into fierce argument when it came to introducing 
some new form of Ficus or Catalpa. Mysterious seed-bags for their greenhouses 
and plantations would arrive from London, Paris, and the far ends of the earth, 
together with saplings called by the most learned Latin names. Thanks to 
their efforts, the finest trees from Asia, America, and Australia have grown 
with all the luxuriance of a virgin forest in this warm, rich soil where everything 
takes root. The old gentleman who used lovingly to tend a tiny sequoia-tree 
little dreamt how future generations would enjoy its deep shade long after he 
had gone. 

(1) And well I understand your alien tongue 


O voices from the sea, woods, mountain range, 
O souls confined, souls kindred too to mine ! 


The gardens of Antonio Borges have become a public park and favourite 
haunt for Sunday afternoon strolls. Children play hide-and-seek in its grottoes, 
run through its watery mosses, clamber up and down its creepers. The gardens 
of the Marquis Jacome Correia surround a mansion in the opulent style of the 
nineteenth century, with lily ponds, palm-trees, and well-trimmed lawns. The 
family is still in residence. The park of José do Canto is as quiet and secluded 
as ever, and it is disturbed only by the song of a thousand birds. Quiet alleys 
pass by huge tree-trunks, under leafy canopies with dangling root fringes. Here 
the great banyans of the forests of Angkor are to be seen; the paper-mulberry 
with a bark which peels into silky shreds beneath the fingers ; the tall-growing 
ferns of the Pacific ; male bamboos, hibiscuses, camellias, and Chinese azaleas ; 
all kinds of Indian and Japanese plants ; everything which has the damp green- 
ery and lush profusion of the tropics. 

The gardener opened his hothouse frames to show me orchids, begonias, 
antheriums, and flowers like birds and butterflies, still laid out as if for the 
pleasure of their former owner. José do Canto, whose statue stands at the 
entrance to his grounds, was more than a mere lover of gardens. He was a 
scholar and an artist. To him and his friends Sao Miguel is indebted for the 
tropical forest which makes its beauty. 

Among the orchards at Abelheira and Faja de Baixo the limewashed roofs 
of the great conservatories look like linen hung on a clothes-lines. The world’s 
finest pineapples ripen there after two years’ care and attention. This form 
of fruit-growing was successfully introduced after blight had ruined the export 
of oranges, and has remained peculiar to Sao Miguel. The leading plantations 
are those of Dr Arruda, where the great glass frames of the estufas stretch 
out in white-coloured rows. One learns there how the soil is prepared by 
burying clods of close-cropped heather called leiva from the hills of Sete Citades. 
Their slow fermenting, and not central heating, produces in the greenhouses 
the warmth in which the young spear-shaped shoots are to grow from a fragment 
of bulb. Later on the plants are kept at a steady temperature to ensure that 
the fruit ripens evenly. Like enormous green and yellow enamelled jewels, 
they are laid out in cheir packing-cases and are sent by the thousand to Northern 
Kurope with fruit from the other plantations. Every passenger returning to 
Lisbon takes a pineapple with him, and soon the insistent smell of this delic- 
ious fruit pervades every corner of the ship. 


All well-to-do families have their quintas outside the city. These are rather 
more than a farmstead but less than a manor, and there people go when the grape- 
picking and harvesting begins. These homes, like those in Portugal, combine 
proud simplicity and exotic luxury. In the large, cool rooms, with their white 
muslin curtains, there is a wealth of old furniture, silverware, and precious 
woods. Each house has its oratory, with a lamp burning before statuettes of 
saints. One reached these quintas by narrow lanes between tall, dark walls 
winding past rounded hillocks. I recall one in particular, where I was taken 
by a rough path almost enclosed under branches. A lava gateway with Baroque 
adornments opened on to a highly ornamental courtyard. The chapel was 
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strewn with pine needles, and bunches of roses were shedding their petals in the 
main drawing-room. A little housemaid was wiping her eyes because the morgado, 
the young lord and heir, had flown off to Lisbon that morning. She took 
me under the archway which led down to the gardens, from which I could 
see above the trees the sea lying blue in the sunlight. In the cellar 
store-room an ancient stone vat stood waiting for the trampling of the 
grape-pickers. 

Belem, on the city outskirts, was the country seat of the Jesuits. The 
great ethnologist of the Azores, Luis Bernardo d’Athayde, has restored the 
austere beauty of the buildings round the courtyard, where a fountain plays 
lazily. The vaulted gateway still carries the rings where the Fathers attached 
their mules, and a mounting-block from which they hoisted themselves into the 
saddle still stands in the courtyard. From the long stone balcony which leads 
to the chapel the Jesuits may well have seen the ship sailing in with the writ, 
initialled by the Marquis de Pombal, ordering them out of the islands. 

At Pico de Salomao avenues bordered with pink lilies lead up to the terrace 
where the ancient dwelling of the Bensaudes has overlooked port and town since 
the eighteenth century. From this point of vantage the owner could gaze 
with pride on everything over which his family had held control — banks, 
shipping, or factories. Behind the house a maze of tall pruned hedges screen 
enclosures where experimental gardening is carried on. The soil, which is 
immensely rich, yields up to three harvests a year. Higher up still, a dark 
wood of Japanese cedars tops the crest of the hill. 

From here one can see the island centre, that narrow isthmus joining the 
two mountain ranges where tiny craters, surrounded by foliage, ceased to be 
active only three hundred years ago. Below is the seashore bordered 
with foam, and eastward the great overlapping green ridges which form 
the Serra d’Agua de Pau, where one of the finest lakes on the island lies 
tucked away. 


IN QUEST OF THE ISLAND 
Lagoa do Fogo 


As soon as the sun begins to shine brightly the south coast with its little 
white towns becomes a radiant blaze of light beneath the green velvet slopes. 

The road follows the dark beaches of Sao Roque, under the pines, across 
the scrub, past young eucalyptus-trees growing in the lava. That morning, 
before reaching the houses at Lagoa, our jeep left the sea to climb the mountain- 
side between old walls enclosing plantations. The road became a track hollowed 
out of the grassy slope, and ended in a river-bed where the boulders made it 
impossible for the car to proceed farther. Beyond this we had to climb on foot 
up a spongy rise of thick leiva, grass, and ferns to where a motionless goat-herd 
was standing sentinel over a world of peaks and gullies, so different from the 
mountain pastures of Europe. The sea could be seen on both sides, deep blue 
in the north and gleaming with sunlight to the south. 

One of my youthful guides took me by the hand: ‘Shut your eyes and 
follow me !... Now look !”’ At my feet, at the bottom of the green sides of a crater, 
lay a long, oval lake, on which blue or emerald lights shimmered. The lake 
was surrounded by a beach of astonishingly white sand, populated only by 
a few seagulls. They were the only sign of life in the hollow of the crater, 
where there are no houses or tracks of any sort. Smoke from a charcoal-burner 
rose from the tangled brushwood. The shadow of a cloud obscured for a 
few moments the scintillating colours on the water, and vanished as fast as 
it came. There was nothing to break the silence except the cry of a gull. 
Where once had been a seething lake of fire, the water now lay peacefully until 
it passed through a rock fissure and found its way to the sea. Two hours later 
I was to find this stream again. 


The noonday sun glitters on the dark shore, which the waves seem hardly 
to touch. The potters of Lagoa had left on turntables the shapely pitchers 
which the women carry on their heads or shoulders to and from the wells. 
There, near the roadside, lies the Quinta do Cabo da Vila. Outside the manor, 
between the old trees, hes a pond of water-lilies, and beyond the fields the sea 
completes an unforgettable picture. We pushed though rose-bushes, hydrangeas, 
fuchsias, and many other flowers to picnic on the mossy hollow formed in the 
lava. It was truly a fairy-tale setting. 

At Agua de Pau the road, with its houses colour-washed in pastel shades, 
cheerfully climbs up the valley. A street which is more like a staircase leads 
up to a roughly painted oratory, known as Our Lady of the Mountain, from 
which one can see the intimacy of the walled gardens, the huddled roofs at the 
bottom of the valley, and the coast winding towards the distant white blur 
of Ponta Delgada. 


Higher still, at the Miradouro do Pisdo, the traveller looks down vertically 
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at a blue creek cut into black scorie. ‘The lava outflow of La Caloura juts out 
to sea with its vineyards around the tiny convent which once housed the Santo 
Cristo dos Milagros. Farther on, lava gives way to yellow tuff and ash layers 
which were once the outpourings of the Lagoa do Fogo. In their rush down 
from the lake to the Praia sands the waters have made a deep gorge below 
the village of Agua d’Alto (‘‘Water from Above’’), where a little dam holds them 
back to form a reservoir. 

I continued climbing, lured on to a valley like those of the Alps, which 
widens out suddenly into fresh meadowland on the other side of the crater. 
In the foaming torrential waters fishermen with waders up to their thighs come 
to take part in international trout-fishing contests. A swift-flowing stream 
disappears in the pen-stock of the reservoir. The rest of the water cataracts 
down from a high rock amid a tangle of trees and flowers. It flows down 
divided by huge basaltic boulders, towards the bottom of a ravine, where the 
unobtrusive hum of a little electric power-station can be heard. 


Vila Franca do Campo 


The sea is there, however, bathing Vila Franca do Campo, the original 
capital of Sao Miguel. About 1444 the first Captain-Donatory had only a 
few transported convicts who had been granted a royal reprieve and a handful 
of Negroes and Moorish captives to help him bring his land into cultivation. 
His successor, who was poor, must have lost heart. He returned to Portugal 
to take care of an ailing wife, after selling his captaincy for two thousand gold 
cruzadoes and four thousand arrobas of sugar. The new owners were Ruy 
Goncalves da Camara, son of the Captain of Madeira, and his wife Maria de 
Bettencourt, daughter of Maciot and the ‘‘Fair Princess of the Canaries.” 

Ruy began to settle SAo Miguel in 1474 or thereabouts by founding Vila 
Franca do Campo. But one day in October 1522 a horrible earthquake shook 
the island. The hill of mud overlooking the town came down in an avalanche, 
and almost completely smothered it. Among its victims were three of the 
founder’s children. When Vila Franca rose from its ruins Ponta Delgada had 
taken its place as the leading town. Vila Franca is still noble, proud of its 
origins, and feels it no mean achievement to have produced the first Azorean, 
and also the sixteenth-century explorer Bento de Goes. The Matriz church, 
dedicated to St Michael, still has its black fagade, Gothic portal, and carved 
basalt font in which the first island Christians were baptized. Two tiny break- 
waters close in a sheltered beach that can hardly be termed a harbour. Numerous 
smacks are beached there at the foot of an ancient fort. Women in black 
shawls hang out their washing, while fishermen in old patched clothes are busy 
mending their nets on a terrace overlooking the shore. Behind them a statue 
of Henry the Navigator stands looking out to sea. 

There is a small island facing Vila Franca, the fantastic outline of which 
owes its origin to a submerged crater. It still belongs, after five hundred years, 
to a direct descendant of the original Donatory. Senhor da Camara has convert- 
ed the fields round his old romantic convent home into an experimental farm. 
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He invited me to come and see the island. ‘In the days of Prior do Crato”, 
he explained, ‘‘quite a few of your fellow-countrymen died over there.” 

The motor-boat lies waiting on the shingle near by, and one has to be 
carried on board. The island juts out of the sea like some coiled-up dragon 
with its red jaws upraised. Weathered lava surrounds a clear lagoon where 
the bathing is excellent, and where the fishing-smacks put in when the sou’- 
westers blow. To my utter astonishment a high, narrow ring of pale, discol- 
oured earth is covered with maize, grape-vines, and sugar-cane, exposed to the 
buffeting of sea-spray, which gives the grapes a unique flavour. 

The history of the island is an appalling one, which history books neglect. 
It was in these waters that a French squadron was surrounded, on July 26, 
1582, by a Spanish armada commanded by the Marquis of Santa Cruz. The 
French had been sent by Catherine de Medici, with her cousin Strozzi in com- 
mand, to help Don Antonio to regain his throne. The onslaught was terrible : 
ships were boarded and men fought with axes and scimitars, until the surviving 
vessels withdrew. After the fighting was over three hundred French prisoners 
remained on board the disabled ships in the hands of the cruel Santa Cruz. 
Seeing Strozzi lying wounded, Santa Cruz had him stabbed in the belly, gashed 
open with pike-thrusts, and tossed dying into the sea. A hundred of his compan- 
ions were slaughtered here, after being tortured by the Castilians or lynched 
by the mob on shore. Seamen were hanged at the yard-arm, and not even 
the chaplain was spared by the Spaniards. He was put to death last of all. 


The North Coast 


The contrast between the southern slope, lying bare to the sun, and the 
wild north-east coast which borders the central plain is striking. The fields 
come to an end on its hard black rock, where fringes of foam ceaselessly unfurl 
along the curve of its coastline. Sometimes, when clouds hide the mountain- 
tops, an aircraft in an effort to find its way comes gliding above the rounded 
hillocks and turns seaward over the flying spray, before turning in to land 
between the blue hedges of the Santana airfield. There is a dismal and yet 
fascinating beauty in the landscape under such conditions. Occasionally, when 
the strange outline of the monkey-puzzle trees is silhouetted against the slanting 
rays of sun which pierce through the clouds, it recalls the eerie vision of that 
Isle of Dead Souls which northern sailors believed to exist. 

To the west a dark red sinister-looking cliff stands above the creek of 
Capelas, which shelters the whaling station, with its two white launches and 
the long whale-boat used for harpooning. A whole network of look-outs, 
equipped with radio-telephones, is always on the alert along the coast to give 
warning of the ‘blowing’ of the sperm-whales. No sooner is the cry ‘‘Baleia’’ 
heard by the fishermen than they come dashing down the sloping path to the 
beach and thrust their whale-boats into the water. Away they go behind the 
launch which tows them towards their prey. If they return with the greyish- 
blue body of a whale in tow it is cut up in a little factory on the other side of the 
headland. However, days may elapse without a school of whales being sighted. 
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Indeed, it was only between Pico and Fayal that I was able to see a proper 
whale-hunt. 

The whole basaltic headland is slit into inter-communicating grottoes 
known as “The Chapels’. Walking across the fields, one reaches the shore at 
a point where the lava outflow plunges into the sea in a coal-black chaos. And 
one listens almost in dread to the boom of the waves surging into the vaults 
from which seagulls come flying. 


Ribeira Grande 


Dark lanes, strewn with yellow straw in harvest-time, lead away behind 
Capelas between two high black walls. Early settlers removed every stone 
from them for the protection of their fields and orchards. If fortunate, one 
may see the quaint sight of a sheep-drawn cart on these roads; or a dignified 
old shepherd, perched on a donkey, sheltering from the rain beneath an umbrella 
while his flock mills around him; or a dog solemnly bringing its master’s lunch 
in a basket tied round its neck. 

Around the coastal villages of Fenais da Luz and Rabo de Peixe the great 
din of threshing-machines may be heard on a summer’s evening. Here there 
is fertile soil tilled to the top of the hillocks, from which reapers used to see 
burning lava pour down towards them until well into the sixteenth century. 
The green mass of Serra d’Agua ends the plain. At the point where the coast 
becomes steep once more tall-growing monkey-puzzle trees mark the site of 
Ribeira Grande. 

First of all there is a bustling suburb with a cleanliness which is almost 
Flemish, where the little colour-washed houses, framed in with green, blue, 
and pink, seem to have been designed by some simple, unsophisticated painter. 
Then, beyond the ravine, crossed by three bridges, stands the noble old Vila 
with the tower, steps, and massive arch of its town hall, and behind a garden 
overflowing with flowers lies the Baroque extravagance of the Santo Espirito 
chapel. 

ene up, on a flight of steps badly shaken more than once by earthquakes, 
rises the stern front of the Matriz. This church was loaded with gifts by the 
Counts of Ribeira Grande. At the far end of the nave shine the profuse gold- 
work of the Santissimo, the silver of lamps and tabernacles, and the Brazilian 
woodwork of the stalls. A chest in the sacristy, with elaborate locks, hides 
a treasure of goldsmiths’ art, monstrances, censers, procession lanterns — fine 
examples of the craftmanship displayed by Portuguese engravers. In the 
gallery of the Coro Alto the old sexton showed me what they call the Arcano 
(or ‘‘Secret’’) — an amazing surrealist masterpiece, assembled during a lifetime of 
silence and mystery by a nineteenth-century nun. . It consists of three glass tiers 
where hundreds of tiny figures bring the whole Bible story back to life, while 
the bestiary reveals the living humour and graphic colour of a motion-picture 
cartoon. In the baptistry at the end of the nave a triptych sent from Flanders 
in the late fifteenth century displays, between St Andrew and St Philomena, 
a delightful little St Barbara whose low-necked dress reveals her small breasts. 
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Like Vila Franca, this town has historical links with France. On May 
16, 1684, when Louis XIV made all Europe tremble, the second Count of 
Ribeira Grande married in Paris. He was nineteen years old, and as lavish 
as could be expected from a Portuguese nobleman. He married Constance de 
Rohan, Princesse de Soubise, one of the noblest women in the kingdom, of 
Breton blood on both sides. When they returned to Ribeira Grande the young 
Count brought back a group of French craftsmen to develop the spinning and 
weaving of wool. Among them was a certain Germain Arnault, a gentleman 
attached to the Rohan household, a Jansenist compelled to flee from perse- 
cution. He was aspecialist in the art of cloth-making, which had been founded 
in Sedan under Colbert’s encouragement, and he was destined to be the founder 
of the workshops at Ribeira Grande. 

Thirty years later the Count’s eldest son was appointed ambassador to 
France by Joao V for his success in the Spanish wars. His appointment, 
which was characterized by its splendour, was to last seven years. He died in 
1722, but not before he had followed his father’s example by engaging further 
wool-staplers from France for S40 Miguel. This weaving trade, of which the 
treaties with Britain were to prove the undoing, survives to this day at Ribei- 
rinha, where they no longer use wool but flax, or espanada, to make fine ornam- 
ental linen and carpets in an original and pleasing style. 

The influence of tournaments and noble cavalcades is still to be found in 
the Cavalhada de Sado Pedro. One sunny day in June I saw this colourful 
procession, composed mainly of horsemen, bearing spangled baldrics or stream- 
ers for harness, flourishing drawn swords or the scarlet banners of St Peter. 
They were country lads or cowherds who raised a sabre hilt before their faces 
with instinctively noble gestures. Their steeds, wearing bows of ribbon on 
their foreheads and bells round their necks, are no cart-horses, but Arab bays 
or vigorous chestnuts with shapely legs from Alentejo. 

Outside St Peter’s church the ‘‘Pageant King,” in his blue satin cape and 
plumed headgear, egged on his horse till it trod under the very portal. Standing 
upright in his stirrups, he then delivered a vehement address to the Apostle, 
emphasized by gestures of entreaty begging protection for the crops on land 
and safety for those at sea. Whereupon the horsemen galloped several times 
round the church, through side-streets where girls watched them ride by from 
their balconies. After this the old-fashioned victorias and brakes of the last 
century which had brought whole families to the pageant returned to the 
quinlas hidden away in their gardens. 


Furnas 


The first time that I approached the crater at Furnas I came along the 
north coast while a storm was raging. It added a fantastic note to the natural 
grandeur of the scene. Enormous waves were breaking on the shore and 
crashing against the cliff where the road rises on the side of Ribeira Grande 
and then goes on through a moist green tunnel of plane-trees, ferns, and hy- 
drangeas which grow on the sides of the ravines. What looked like great 
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flames of foam licked the foot of the rock walls at Ladeira da Velha, and 
sprinkled the delightful flower-carpeted creek beneath the old oratory at Porto 
Formoso. A single ray of sunshine brought a gleam to the glossy, rounded 
bushes in the tea plantations on the hillside. At the point where the paved 
highway left the coast to climb mountainward the clouds engulfed us between 
mounds of hydrangeas shaken by gusts of wind. On reaching the top I found 
myself in the wilderness called the Achada das Furnas, comparable to the 
Scottish moors, beneath rain soaking the dreary heathland. I no longer had 
any idea of my bearings or how high up I was. It was so eerie that I would 
not have been surprised to meet a genie, or the fairies one reads about in legends. 

At the foot of Pico do Ferro the clouds parted with astonishing suddenness, 
giving me a view of the green depths of a large crater which yawned at my feet, 
its rock walls scored by waterfalls. Dales, hamlets, fields, the blue of the 
hydrangeas, and a glimmering lake all loomed through the wisps of cloud which 
twisted in the wind at the other end of the corrie. The road dipped down 
through a gloomy wood of Japanese cedars, crossed a straggling village, and 
brought me to a white, flower-decked hotel. 

Until nightfall I strolled on as in a dream, through parklands studded with 
giant trees, through grey-green glades where oversized ferns dripped moisture 
on to the velvet lawns. A river rustled through large yam leaves; the warm, 
rusty waters of a round pond steamed under the trees; flocks of birds darted 
about in avenues of coconut-trees. Azaleas, rhododendrons, and salvias had 
dropped their highly coloured petals on the ground. A maze of hydrangea 
clumps and ponds mirroring the surrounding rocks and willows conspired that 
evening to make up a strange and delightful world. The sight of smoke drew 
me down to the far end ofa village. In their muddy caldeiras geysers of steaming 
blue water were spouting with a muffled rumble, throwing off jets of sulphurous 
steam which were swept away by the evening breeze. Farther down the ground 
opened to spew forth reddish and blue-grey molten matter and unpleasant- 
smelling jets of vapour. Still lower, in the bed of the stream, a thousand 
bubbles burst through the hot mud surface where housewives put their sweet 
potatoes to cook as they would on the kitchen stove. Two streamlets, one 
boiling, the other cold and petrol-flavoured, ran five inches apart along the 
side of a low wall. 

It has been said that Furnas is the richest hydrological centre in Europe. 
From the depths of this crater, in the middle of the Atlantic, twenty-two 
springs gush forth. Their manifold mineral, thermal, and radioactive properties 
astonished an international medical mission which visited the island just before 
the last war. Diseases of the heart and stomach, eye and skin troubles, rheum- 
atism and bronchial disorders, are alleviated by the thermal waters which 
spout from the earth. Local people are fully aware of their virtues, and as 
soon as anyone catches cold or has a sore throat he comes early in the morning 
to the springs of Agua Santa and mixes the boiling sulphurous water with the 
milk and honey of old wives’ remedies. The thermal baths attract invalids. 
and the Terra Nostra Hotel at Furnas is by far the most comfortable in the 
Azores. From the little white casino, tucked away among flowers and palms, 
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come strains of dance music and folk-songs. It seems as though God has given 
men this nest in the hills, above the sea, where He can heal their tired minds 
and sick bodies. 

Simple folk, however, long believed that these rumbling cauldrons were 
those of hell’s kitchen itself. In the early days of settlement in the island 
monks had established themselves in the valley. When an eruption frightened 
the peasants away the monks had to use their influence to the utmost to induce 
them to return to their fields. 

Everything grows as though in a hothouse at the bottom of this bowl, four 
miles wide and six hundred feet above sea-level. In midsummer, beneath 
an intensely blue sky, green plant-life, prolific on account of the vapour from 
the springs, goes climbing up to the ridges of Salto do Cavalo. Every path 
of this tiny kingdom is well worth exploring. 

The parks are remarkable for their tropical luxuriance, which is the result 
of the damp heat. An American consul named Hickling, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, was the first person to be struck by the beauty of the site 
and to enthuse over its springs. It was he who built the old colonial house, 
which is now a tea-room, in the park, and he had exotic trees planted there. 
It was probably his example which induced big landowners in Furnas, in the 
next century, to take the trouble to experiment with the various forms of plant 
life which flourish there to-day. 

The most pleasant of all these gardens is the Canto Park by the lakeside 
in one of the craters of the corrie. The rock-walls are not so sheer around the 
luminous sheet of water, which takes its colouring from the ever-changing sky, 
until disturbed by the wake of a boat or the splash of a swimmer breaking the 
surface. On the sandy shore, before the dense foliage of the park, the outline 
of a chapel, with a Romanesque tower, appears upside down in the tranquil 
waters. It was built for the tomb of José do Canto by a French architect. The 
old garden-lover sleeps in peace in front of the lake, by the green maze whose 
mossy avenues get lost among tall-growing ferns. In the evening, when the 
water is a stretch of pink mother-of-pearl in the bluish bow! of the hill, the 
wistful beauty of the site is irresistibly appealing. Yet one has only to climb 
beyond the meadows, towards the white tower of Castelo Branco, to view the 
angry sea once again. Down here in the hollow the lake lies at rest in a silent 
world. 

Furnas has its attractions for the gourmet. I tasted there a poule au 
volcan. The recipe for this original dish begins: ‘‘Take a volcano...’ In point 
of fact, this refers to the muddy beach which borders the lake on its northern 
bank, close to a little spinney. The cook, a plain countryman, places a napkin 
round a prepared chicken, and all the vegetables which grow in his garden — 
yams, sweet potatoes, turnips, and carrots. To these he adds a few morsels 
of pork, ties them all up in a rough linen bag, and buries it in a three-foot. hole 
on a layer of bracken tufts. Three hours later steam rises when the hole is 
reopened. The table is laid in a flower-decked bungalow by the water-side. 
HKarthenware plates from Lagoa are laid on the linen tablecloth embroidered 
with blue silk. The dish gives out a succulent smell, as it has been done to a 
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turn by the sulphur-laden fumes, which add a piquancy to the spices and the 
well-cooked meat. With vinho do cheiro, made from grapes grown in the lava 
which gives it a light, fresh raspberry flavour, poule au volcan provides a meal 
most pleasing to the palate. 


All the waters of the corrie, hot and cold, from the waterfalls and the 
geysers mingle in the stream of Ribeira Quente and find an outlet through a 
crack in the crater to rush down towards the south coast. The narrow gorge 
through which this torrent flows might be some pass in the Alps or Jura 
mountains, but for the sulphurous moisture rising from its depths, and the 
thick foliage of the yams and orange-coloured Canna lilies. Mist clings to 
the lofty pines as it does on a Japanese print. A waterfall, rich in iron deposits, 
pours down the vertical walls through which the road tunnels. Another vanishes 
under the arch of a narrow bridge. A small dam, built there recently, feeds 
a power-station. A countrywoman on her way from a lonely farmstead walks 
barefoot along the path. At the outlet of the gorge a triangular stretch of sea 
appears. Along the Ribeira Quente, at a poor fishing village of the same name, 
whale-boats have been beached on the shingle where the rollers break. Close 
to the parish church the houses still have the fissures left by the last earth- 
quake. 

Near to Pico do Ferro, on the Achada tableland, a little golf-course has 
been laid out in the midst of the pasture-land. With the sea in the distance, 
Furnas lake in the crater below, and an opal-hued summer evening, what 
could be more alluring to the keen golfer? 

I had no idea that the track which crosses the tableland dipped down, 
as though by magic, into a most lovely forest of eucalyptus and pine-trees, 
which led to a silent and secluded manor-house like the Sleeping Beauty’s 
palace. 

A steep path winds down through a chaos of basaltic rocks, bracken, and 
tangled boughs alongside a small crater. At the bottom the green surface of a 
lake, the Lagoa do Congro, glistens through the trees. You have to force your 
way through undergrowth, clamber over rocks and under arborescent ferns, 
to reach another lake, covered by water-lilies. Once more I found myself 
in an enchanted world. It was that of the almost forgotten memories of my 
childhood when I lost myself in fairy stories and tales of knightly adventure. 
The dream was broken as an aeroplane streaked across the sky, and, seeing 
it through the boughs above me, it seemed somehow to bring a touch of the 
romance of the present to the enduring beauty of the past. 


The whole east-coast district of Pico da Vara is largely unknown to tourists. 

The southern road, coming from Vila Franca, runs beyond Furnas among plane 
and eucalyptus trees and hydrangeas whose flowers, thanks to the iron in the 
soil, are of a lovely dark rose hue, verging on violet. The sea is eighteen hundred 
feet below, drowned in fog one day, glossy with light the next. Beyond is the 
horizon where the vague shape of Santa Maria can be seen, covered by cloud. 
- From the belvedere of Povoacdo can be seen the line of the Sete Lombas — 
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seven hillocks, separated by deep-lying gullies, on each of which is a straggling 
village and a green and golden field, a testimony to the toil of the men who 
have made of it the granary of the island. On the shore beneath the cliff 
landed the first settlers from Santa Maria, who christened the place Povoagao, 
or “Settlement”. On the very spot where Mass was celebrated for the first 
time here a cart, pulled by sturdy oxen, in charge of a fair-haired and green- 
eyed cowherd, stands beside a white church bearing the date 1560. Wood 
from shipwrecks has been cast up on the shingle. Alongside the stream, which 
works a mill, a flourishing little town has sprung up. Local people explained 
to me the story of the island’s saying ‘“‘Povoacéo justice.’ The island was still 
unpopulated when two lovers crossed from Santa Maria, a pirate having agreed 
to bring them over in his skiff. The two men quarelled, and the lover was 
killed in a fight between them. The girl went out of her mind, and was found 
wandering in the woods by the first settlers as they searched the island. It 
is said that the murderer was punished before he stood his trial — ‘‘hanged 
first, tried afterwards.” 

Above this land towers the great green Pico da Vara. It was there, in 
1950, that an air-liner crashed in foggy weather. The violinist Ginette Neveu 
and the boxer Marcel Cerdan were among the dead. I have often heard people 
talk of this catastrophe on Séo Miguel. It meant some grim work for the rescue 
parties, who had to search for scattered remains and carry them down to the 
nearest church in the heat of the day. Above all, I heard complaints about 
reporters who wrote that the ‘‘savage peasants” did not stop at looting dead 
bodies. Anyone familiar with the honesty of the island, where people go to 
bed with their front doors open, knows what to think of such falsehoods. 

In this part of the island each ridge of the mountain range dips down sheer 
into the sea, with dramatic effect. With infinite care the peasants have made 
their fields and pasture-land on the very edge of the precipice. A reddish- 
brown village in the hollow of a blue ravine, Faial da Terra, reminded me of 
Madeira. Higher up a lane leaves the coastal plateau and climbs towards the 
mountains. After crossing over a saddle, entirely different countryside comes 
into view. There is a thickly wooded corrie, and the great deeep valley of 
Tronqueira, utterly desolate except for the narrow lane which traverses the 
rough scrubland. It is a wild and lonely Scene, as lonely now as it was 
when men first discovered it, and as it has remained unchanged for thousands 
of years. Its high slopes are covered with luxuriant heather, the erica azorica, 
which the Portuguese call urze, ferns, and yellow-flowering shrubs. The inter- 
play of sun and clouds creates a patchwork of green and gold and dark violet. 
Beyond a bend in the road the blue hydrangeas are to be seen again, with the 
blue sea at the end of a gully. 


At Nordeste, a white market town lying in the midst of the fields, the 
west front of the church is decorated with a lava pattern. A kind-hearted 
woman was teaching housewifery to the girls of this out-of-the-way spot and 
showing them how to spin, and weave blankets for their bottom drawers. Some 
of the younger ones danced old-fashioned country dances for me, a quick-step 
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chamarrila, and sang songs in a primitive rhythm. Nevertheless, a large 
modern school has been built where these young women can be taught domestic 
science. 

Here, as on Santa Maria, we find the legend of an Enchanted Isle said to 
be visible on the northern horizon. The story is that it was ruled by a Fairy 
Princess of wondrous beauty and wisdom who refused to marry for the love of 
her people. Angered at her refusal to wed him, a princely suitor came to So 
Miguel and entreated the help of a witch. The isle and all its inhabitants 
disappeared into the waters. Every seven years, they say, it comes into view 
again on August 15. To break the witch’s spell a priest would have to bless 
it at that very moment and agree to die immediately. Unfortunately, no priest 
has been ready to accept this act of self-sacrifice. And so when the torrent 
roars the old folks at Nordeste say that the voices of the Princess and her 
subjects are appealing to the world of the living. 


Sele Cidades 


At the other end of the island is Sete Cidades, another mountain range, 
green and wild-looking and shrouded by clouds, until the winds from the west 
scatter them to continue on their journey. 

You go to Sete Cidades from Ponta Delgada, past small and multicoloured 
suburban houses, and in the morning you will meet barefooted men in dark 
felt hats on their way to market, and women with shawls held tightly round 
them. You will also see carts drawn by oxen and loaded with chicory roots. 

On the low-lying slope running down to the sea a border of rushes protects 
the maize and beet. The road climbs up between brambles and rose hedges 
and tunnels of hydrangea shrubs towards the meadowland around Arrifes. 
Most of the milk treated in the island dairies comes from this district, where 
in the hamlets the houses are still built of undecorated, rough-hewn lava, with 
dark-coloured doors outlined in whitewash so that they are visible in the dark. 
In the early morning the milk churns are piled up on carts to await collection. 
Herdsmen in these parts dress in homespun clothes of coarse brown wool and 
rough woollen bonnets. On the grassland colts, lambs, and long-horned goats 
frisk about, and cows roam in scattered herds over the velvety hillocks. 

What land is this beneath the cloudy sky? It might be Denmark, Nor- 
mandy, Ireland, or Auvergne. But already, at the bottom of the road which 
winds round the mountain-side, I see the weird landscape of the isthmus bristling 
with cones of volcanic material, and the dark, foam-flecked coast which stretches 
as far as Ribeira Grande. 

The more it rises the barer the north side becomes, the hills covered with 
damp grass soaked by the mists. On the hillside silent labourers are busy 
from daybreak cutting leiva tufts, which are taken down by the cartload to 
the greenhouses. Every opening in the soil reveals the cinder-beds of former 
volcanic disturbances lying in successive layers. An old aqueduct, with arches 
eaten away by moss and lichen, sits astride a marshy comhe. Ponds where 
herds come to drink lie stagnant between grass-covered banks. Now and 
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then a sudden cloud passes over the scene. One moves through damp, misty 
air past the wraith-like form of a shepherd, a mere shadow stooping under a 
load of heather, or the ghostly shape of a patient horse. Nothing can be heard 
but the bark of a dog in the distance. The loneliness of these wide, empty 
spaces makes them as remote as the limbo itself. Yet as soon as the winds 
blow away the forbidding clouds the radiant sun reappears and the landscape 
smiles again. 

From the top of the pass one can see the secrets of Sete Cidades. _Immed- 
iately below lies the crater of Santiago, at the bottom of which rustles an 
emerald-coloured lake. Then, in the Grand Cauldron, the jagged ridge of 
which is eight miles round, are the Blue Lake, the Green Lake, and the sea in 
the background over the mountain-tops. Seen from an aircraft at ten thousand 
feet, it might be a lunar landscape, with its gullied and broken craters, and, 
indeed, would be like one but for the soft plant life which abounds. On top 
of the ridge, between mounds of blue summer hydrangeas or orange-hued 
autumn canna lilies, I could stand for hours watching those calm waters which 
seem to hide all the myths of the Archipelago. European ranges have more 
imposing lakes as calm and silent as these are, but they lack the added beauty 
lent by the neighbouring sea which surrounds this sanctuary, and provides 
a contrast of ceaseless movement and a feeling of boundless space. 

History and legend are closely intermingled here. Gaspar Fructuoso, who 
wrote of the islands and their settlement at the end of the sixteenth century, 
asserts that the lake replaced a lofty peak which the first settlers did not find 
on their second visit. This story is hard to believe, but is it certain, however, 
that the seven lakes of this range were once active volcanoes, which belched 
forth the torrents of mud and eruptions of cinders strewn with volcanic bombs 
which now form the soil and hillsides of the Caldeira. 

The name of this place is derived from the Antilia legend. Seven bishops, 
driven out of the Iberian peninsula by the Moors, landed on some unknown 
shore where they founded Seven Cities which were swallowed up by a cataclysm. 
Another equally mysterious version, inspired perhaps by the Platonic tradition, 
refers to the King of the Seven Cities who struck the great rock mass, which 
was at once shaken by the fire and brimstone of an awful seismatic disturbance, 
while the sea engulfed the ‘‘Great Island,” of which the nine rocks of the Azores 
alone survived. 

Old women also tell the love story of the daughter of the King of the Seven 
Cities and her shepherd lover who tended his flocks on the peak of the Grand 
Caldeira. The lovers were forced to part, and shed so many tears that they 
formed these lakes which shine with the light from their eyes. 

During the Spanish wars and the battles waged by the Prior do Crato the 
nuns fled from Ponta Delgada, where the landing parties were rioting, crossed 
the ridge, and sought refuge in the gully known as the Inferno, the lake-side 
of which is still called the Cerrado das Freiras (‘‘The Nuns’ Hiding-place’’). 

For a long time this place remained as forsaken as the crater of the lake 
of Fogo. Fructuoso, who caught glimpses of it in 1590 from the top of the 
ridge, wrote of its solitude in which the forces of nature have fashioned shapes 
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like thé streets and squares of a city, and of the eerie charm which emanates 
from it. Later on countrymen crossed the ridge and began to till this cindery 
and fertile soil. In time a village was built, and the inhabitants lived here 
isolated from generation to generation without ever climbing the walls of the 
crater. Before the time when a road was made over the ridge how many of 
them must have lived and died here without ever having set eyes on the sea! 

Yet the sea is there behind this single wall of rock and cinder. The road 
goes down through the shade of pine woods to the causeway which divides 
the two lakes. Beneath its arch the waters join without changing their dis- 
tinctive colours. The smaller, banked by wooded slopes, reflects them in its 
green depths. The larger offers a blue-tinted mirror to the everchanging sun- 
light. Pale sand borders the creeks and the small peninsula. On the western 
side the little white village lies in its seclusion with a few stray country houses 
scattered among its azaleas, camellias, and snow-white or purple hydrangeas 
which splash the lawns with sumptuous splendour. 

Parks were laid out at Sete Cidades about 1850, at the same time as those 
of Furnas and Ponta Delgada. The same shaded mazes are to be found there, 
the same gigantic trees, as well as fig-trees, eucalyptus, canforas, acacias, mi- 
mosas and tall vinhaticos with laurel-like foliage similar to those which grow in the 
Canaries. More particularly, there are Japanese cedar plantations, which cover 
the entire corrie and lend it a sort of wistful melancholy when the sky is 
overcast. 

In front of a nineteenth-century mansion, built in white and black 
Azorean style, the finest of the local parks covers a rounded headland crowned 
by a marvellous canopy of ‘‘velvet-trees’”’ (Metrosideros). More covered avenues 
pass through bamboos, ferns and cork-oaks, between which one can see the water 
shimmering’ The brooding silence is broken only by the sound of a blackbird’s 
wings as it flies away, or the shrill song of a wild canary. I saw an old gardener 
busy sweeping the deserted paths, as though the Lady of the Lake and her 
invisible retinue were coming to visit these lonely gardens. 

On the bank opposite, where the nuns from Ponta Delgada came to hide, 
lies a poor hamlet of scattered houses and barns with steep-pitched thatched 
roofs built on piles. Up to their knees in water, the washerwomen beat the 
white linen with their beetles and then lay it out to dry on the shingle. All the 
local laundry work is done in this beautifully clean water, the bleaching power 
of which is probably due to its mineral properties. 

Watching these women made me think of the legend of the Enchanted Lady, 
who, it was claimed, would sometimes appear by the lake-side holding a fine 
comb with which to untangle her long hair, and speak to passers-by before 
vanishing back into the waters. 

A sunken lane, bordered with daisies and dandelions, winds through broom 
and ferns with that healthy smell of grass and decaying vegetation we all assoc- 
iate with the country. I followed it through maize and lucerne where families 
who had been working since sunrise were taking a well-earned rest in the shade 
of some blackberry bushes. A naked baby was lying close to a dog, and goats 
and calves were gambolling side by side close to the Inferno ravine. I strolled 
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on for some time between poplar-trees and blue-flowered hedges which grew 
in the shingly bed of a dried-up river, gazing at the great green ridges which 
shut in this other end of nowhere, which seems to have been untouched by the 
march of time. A woman wearing a shawl and walking barefoot approached 
with a pitcher on her head, and like the mythical Lady of the Lake, she stopped 
and asked me where I came from, and what business had brought me. 

There is no hotel at Sete Cidades, only a small inn in the village frequented 
mostly by charcoal-burners and horsemen loaded with milk from outlying 
pastures. I spent the night on the banks of this lake in the roadmender’s 
cottage with only a candle to light me to bed. The people take their meals 
early in country fashion during the hours of daylight. They eat beside the 
large, canopied, raised fireplace to be found in most cottages in the Azores. 
That night the mistress of the house had cooked a fowl on twigs of dried, 
spicy wood, with sweet potatoes and rice, and supplemented with the 
mealy maize bread, pdo do milho, which is baked in the family oven two or 
three times a week. 

It is still quite light when the village folk come back from their work in the 
fields and on the mountain-side. Women and children are almost completely 
hidden beneath burdens of resinous boughs which they use to heat the bread 
ovens. Shepherds on horseback drive home their flocks. Wood-cutters, 
with the tools of their trade over their shoulders, return from the higher slopes 
of the corrie. The picture has not changed since men first came to live here. 

An avenue of Japanese cedars leads to a little black-and-white church 
dating from plantation times (1853). At this older end of the village may 
still be seen bare black lava cottages such as were to be found all over the islands, 
until improved transport made it possible to bring lime from Santa Maria. Only 
firelight and an occasional candle, relieves the stark poverty of these cottages, 
broken only by the sweet-smelling branches that are strewn on the floors and 
adorn the walls. 

By nine o’clock that night there is hardly a sound to be heard under 
the sky’s cloudless canopy. There is not a ripple of water on the lake, not 
a breath of wind in the woods. An overpowering stillness fills the crater bowl, 
where man and beast are at rest until to-morrow’s dawn. 

The twitter of birds, so numerous on S480 Miguel, woke me next morning. 
They were piping frantically in every tree. The children arrived at the village 
school in patched but very clean clothes, laughing and playing as children do 
the world over. The cool air of the woods pervaded the path as I climbed up its 
muddy cinder slope, riddled with volcanic bomb-like basaltic eggs, on its way 
towards new caldeiras. In the depths of a wood, far from all contact with 
living man, a stone staircase leads to a secluded graveyard, overgrown with 
grass and flowers and populated only by the birds. Farther on a gully cuts 
through the edge of the Caldeira Seca. Seen from above, it looks like a green 
nest lined with ferns and grass where only the cattle bells softly disturb the 
silence between the two slopes, and is called the ‘Cauldron of the Countess 
of Cuba.” 


This huge estate belongs to the old family of the Andrade d’Albuquerque, 
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and also of Béthencourt descent. By good fortune the morgado, or heir, had 
come from Lisbon to look at his plantations. Some hard things have been 
said about some of the owners of the great estates on SAo Miguel. A road- 
mender told me that this particular morgado takes a kindly interest in the 
welfare of his tenants. The ground for the estate houses, the stone, the wood, 
and the whitewash for the outer walls were all given by the landlord, as were 
the flowers which adorn their gardens. My informant added, with a shake 
of his head, ‘‘He helps people... as few of them do”’. 

The morgado took me up to the ridges to see the outline of the new past- 
ures and pine plantations which will keep the unemployed busy. Some day, 
he said, a paper factory may use the wealth of these woods and their profusion 
of canna lilies, whose rhizomes spread over the land. There is already talk 
of harnessing the surplus water of the lake for hydraulic purposes. Recently 
a tunnel was bored through the rock wall to preserve the village from flooding, 
and the water now rushes through it as in the levadas on Madeira. 

At the end of the lake a motor-boat picked us up and ran us beside banks 
where steep red cliffs dipped down between dark wooded hills. On this sheet 
of water, nearly two miles long, Portuguese seaplanes used to come down during 
the 1914-18 war. French aircraft followed suit in 1930. However, an accident 
which sent a machine to the bottom 120 feet below put an end to further 
development. These calm, warm waters, like those of most mountain lakes, 
are subject to sudden change, for it needs only a gust of wind blowing over the 
ridges to start a squall which turns the limpid water into a seething cauldron. 
I experienced this myself on one occasion, when a sudden squall blew up on the 
lake and drenched us all to the skin. Then, just as quickly, all became calm 
again, and the water was once more a peaceful, unwrinkled mirror reflecting 
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Brelanha 


Above the Caldeira Seca a little road clambers over the ridge and brings 
the sea into view. All the southern slopes of the island, surrounding the crater 
at Sete Cidades, slide down in tilled patches split up by blue hedgerows and 
studded with white villages and windmills in motion. The hollow ravines on 
their way down from the heights cut through the tableland, which falls steeply 
to the sea. 

The road from Ponta Delgada passes the southern villages of Relva, Feteiras, 
and Candelaria, and runs through smallholdings which are normally farmed 
by the owners. Here the life is purely agricultural, and the only people whom 
one meets are barefooted horsemen, millers on the threshold of their mills, 
or men with cartloads of newly harvested maize. 

From the headland Do Escalvado, which has a small whaler’s look-out, 
the volcanic substratum of the land is visible. This huge socket, cut off by the 
constant assaults of the waves, shows its black and reddish beds of stone, 
its ashes, and its basaltic needles. Farther along, on a great outflow of lava 
protruding into the sea, Mosteiras, a fishing village, has been built. Beyond 
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it the entire northern part of the island, with its five villages, forms a district 
known as Bretanha. 

The name Bretanha appears as early as the late fifteenth century, for 
Fructuoso mentions it. The folk-lore of the islands is unchanging in the 
use of the name, although some talk of survivors of a shipwreck populating 
the island, while others speak of settlers from Brittany. We know that the 
Duchess of Burgundy sent Flemish people to colonize Fayal, but it is possible 
that a handful of Breton peasants had also found their way to these shores. 
In any case, the peculiar accent of the district pronounces the letter uw as in 
French, and the same applies to the nasal an and on sounds. ‘There are also 
French-sounding words in the local vernacular, such as conveniable, ben trouvé, 
venir, madama. In the villages named after Our Lady of Succour and Our 
Lady of Remedies (or St Barbara and St Anthony) the houses have their gables 
turning westward like those of Brittany, and the black-and-white cows which 
come back from the fields in the evening give further evidence of Breton influence. 

It is often said locally that the prettiest girls on Sao Miguel are those of 
Bretanha. I took a snapshot of one as she walked along the road. She was 
shabbily dressed and carried a baby in her arms, but her fine, regular features 
had much in common with those of the Breton peasantry. 

But there is also another mystery attached to Bretanha. Early in the 
last century two mysterious travellers landed at Ponta Delgada and settled 
in Santo Antonio. One was the nephew of Schmoll, the watchmaker of Louis 
XVI, who practised the same craft as his uncle, and the other was a reticent 
young man who called himself Louis Capet. Capet was often seen gazing for 
hours on end in the direction of France. Schmoll, who continued to work at 
his trade, made the clock of the local Matriz. He would often come to see 
Louis Capet, and treated him with that deep respect usually shown to one of 
superior rank. Louis Capet never married, but he had several illegitimate 
children who took his name, which later acquired the Portuguese form of Capeto 
de Vasconcellos. The last male member of the line had just died in 1952 when 
I was introduced to his sister, a tall woman with clear eyes and noble features. 
The people of Sao Miguel are constant in their belief that Louis XVII, the 
French Dauphin of the Temple Prison, died on their island. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Terceira 


Viewed from the air on a fine day, Terceira appears as an almost perfect 
oval set in a vast expanse of deep blue sea. Wider than Sado Miguel, though 
only half as long, the island is bordered by cliffs that make it inaccessible except 
by the beach at Praia, which curves round its eastern end, or in the south by 
the bay of Angra, in which, rearing its head like a fortress, is the extinct volcano 
of Monte Brasil. The middle of the island is a chaotic green-and-black table- 
land studded with craters, the slopes of which bristle with tree-crested volcanic 
cones, and with a string of white villages. 

The existence of the island was not recorded before about 1450, long after 
540 Miguel and Santa Maria had become known. The Infante ordered its 
discoverers to call it by the name of Jesus Christ, but forgetting their instruc- 
tions they were content to name it Terceira, or third. Jacome de Bruges, one 
of the first Flemings sent over by the Duchess Isabelle, became the Donatory 
in 1450. He became the ancestor of the Bruges family still living on the island. 


Angra do Heroismo 


The steamer casts anchor under the shelter of Mount Brasil, whose pine- 
covered flanks look like velvet in the morning light. Here is the most charming 
bay in the Azores. The sunlight picks out the old Spanish fortress, dating 
‘from the days of the Philips’, which stands on a raised isthmus joining Mount 
Brasil to the mainland. The city of Angra rises, tier upon tier, from the 
water-level, and its houses, with their pink walls splashed with the green touches 
of trellised balconies and brown roofs, and the blue tints of the tiles crowning 
the pyramid-pointed towers of its churches, provide a scene which would gladden 
the eye of any painter. Above a wooded,outcrop the long bluish summit of 
the Serra halts the fleecy clouds which float in from the sea, until they break 
away to drift on their journey or dissolve into space with the change of atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

There are no breakwaters or harbour walls to protect the short white quay 
which juts out into the bay. Launches ply between the steamer and the shore, 
landing goods and passengers into the very heart of the city in front of the 
customs-house, which lies below the great church of the Misericordia. 

The depth of water at Angra is so great that no pier foundation of any 
length can be laid, and no real harbour built to allow shipping to be adequately 
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berthed. The anchorage is safe in normal weather, and has been in regular 
use since it was discovered, but cyclones have earned it the unenviable nickname 
of the ‘sailing-ships’ cemetery’. 

This narrow span of water has extensive historical associations. Even 
before the days of Christopher Columbus, explorers like Martins Homem and 
Corte Real sailed from here to Newfoundland, Fernandes to Labrador, and 
Barcelos to Greenland. The ships of Vasco da Gama were seen on their 
way home from the Indies. The warships which France sent twice in sup- 
port of Don Antonio’s cause, the Spanish galleons, and, three hundred years later, 
the fleet bringing back the Emperor of Brazil from France, all called here. Angra 
was later called the Bay of Heroism, in honour of the Liberals’ fight against 
the Absolutists. 

Heroism has given its name to this island, which Vitorino Nemesio calls an 
“old historical keep ringing with the echo of former fights and full of glorious 
relics.”” Angra was the busy capital of the whole kingdom when the insurgents 
of 1832 were preparing to abolish privilege, alter custom, and make ready for 
the return of Dom Pedro to the reconquered shores of Portugal. 

A long-standing rivalry has existed between Angra and Ponta Delgada 
since the latter became the capital of the Azores. Slighting references may 
be heard, such as ‘‘Angra — poky little town! Ponta Delgada, overgrown 
village !”’ or ‘‘Angra — full of genteel poverty! Ponta Delgada, home of the 
nouveaux riches!’ Angra may be a little town, but it is well laid-out and 
pleasant to look at, and it would appear spotless even to Dutch eyes. Angra 
has inherited, moreover, the atmosphere of a real provincial capital, and re- 
mains administratively the headquarters of the region comprising Sao Jorge 
and Graciosa. It also continues as the religious capital of the archipelago, 
and, maintaining as it does the bishop’s palace and seminary, continues as the 
centre of the spiritual life of 300,000 Azoreans. The island has lost its mili- 
tary importance, and can no longer boast of large industries, but the huge air- 
base at Lages, rented to the U.S. Air Force, does much to offset these drawbacks. 

The island regime is no more that of the big landowners on Sao Miguel. 
Every peasant has a smallholding of his own, and the former prosperity of 
the great landowners has disappeared. The aristocracy of the island continue 
to live in old-world homes, with their green-trellised balconies, but their wealth 
is a thing of the past. Nevertheless, they have not forgotten their cultural 
background, and so Angra remains a centre of scholarship. From the Obser- 
vatory high above the roof-tops, observations are broadcast to every point of the 
Atlantic. Colonel J. Agostinho is in charge of this work, and has an unrivalled 
knowledge in everything that concerns the Azores. 

The streets lead inward from the waterfront between shops and converge 
on the main square, which forms the lively city centre, with the eighteenth- 
century fagade of the town hall as its show-piece. Other streets mount up 
into the hills which rise behind the square. The pealing of many bells in the 
early morning is a feature of this town of many churches. Until 1832 there 
were no less than twelve convents, in addition to that of the Jesuits that was 
built just before their expulsion by Pombal in 1759. 
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The Jesuits’ former Colegio lies behind the main square on a well-shaded 
terrace, and now houses the local authorities. Its chapel is built like a Baroque 
palace, and displays a similar wealth of ornamentation. The lava used for the 
portals is of a soft, silver-greyish colour, and the nave is enriched with tiles 
depicting holy scenes, silver-work, massive altar-pieces, and great stone pilas- 
ters covered with gold-leaf. 

The Franciscan convent is now the grammar-school. It was to this 
convent that Vasco da Gama sent his brother Paulo, who was exhausted by 
the voyage home from India in 1491, and it was here that Paulo died and 
was buried. The only trace now remaining is on a memorial plate on one of the 
left-hand pillars in the chapel, rebuilt in the seventeenth century. Heavy 
red brocade curtains drape the walls, and saints in ecstasy adorn the altars. 
There is a charming alabaster Virgin in a decadent style, hidden away in the 
Consistory staircase, and a gorgeous vestry-piece in Brazilian rosewood with 
thickly clustering carvings and bronze ornaments. These Franciscan churches 
are amazingly luxurious. From the gallery one can see a symphony of red, 
blue, green, and gold in the shadows of the nave. Through the chancel window, 
framing a monkey-puzzle tree, there is a view of the city dipping down towards 
the harbour. 

Below the grammar-school les the exotic garden of the Duque de Ter- 
ceira, full of song-birds, sweet-smelling flowers, and students studying in the 
hope of winning a place in Coimbra University. The little green-and-white 
streets which pass the Colegio lead to the Dom Pedro Memorial in the upper 
part of the town. It is an obelisk of commonplace style overlooking a little 
terraced garden, but the sound of running water comes agreeably from a series 
of old mills on the slope. The Serra da Costaneira rises up darkly in the back- 
ground. Leaning over this terrace at sundown brings home to one the beauty 
of Terceira. Looking towards the westward horizon at this hour, it is possible 
to see the long shape of Sao Jorge and the triangular form of Pico outlined 
against the setting sun. The dark coast of SAo Matteus stands out against 
the light-spangled waters, and, between the tiny bay of Fanal and that of Angra, 
the mass of Mount Brasil and the walls of the old stronghold tower above the 
city huddled under its haze of smoke. Rising up above the roofs of the houses 
is the cathedral, the oldest and most majestic church in the Azores. 

Standing back from a square planted with trees, the cathedral’s grey- 
and-white towers are crowned with blue tiles. It seems very natural to speak 
in whispers in the lofty nave, with its ceiling of carved cedar-wood and its 
heavy stone columns, with their gilded-wood coating, which support the canopy 
over the sacrarium. The choir stalls, the deeply carved reredos, the silver 
on the altars, the great gilded chandeliers in the Spanish style — indeed, every- 
thing — seem to be fashioned for interminable and austere liturgies, were it 
not for the graceful, impertinent note of the little painted open-work organ 
galleries, flippant as a rococo boudoir. 

In the former dormitory of the seminarists hangs a row of rather stiff 
portraits, depicting the island bishops since the time of the first incumbent 
of the ‘Diocese of the Azores’, appointed by Paul III in 1534. They watch 
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over a priceless treasure of gold-work, silk tapestries, and sumptuous ornaments 
hardly touched by the hand of time. 

Behind the cathedral is a network of old-world streets where the island’s 
aristocracy resides. The former palace of the Bettencourt family, all of whom 
descend from the Norman explorer, now houses the Historical Institute. A 
light, musty smell, to be found in many local houses, pervades its manuscripts, 
boc leather seats, and the last sedan chair in which ladies of quality 
used to be carried to church. 

A little farther on is a stone staircase leading to Dona Maria Isabel’s home. 
In her old hands, with their bluish veins, flows the blood of all the ancient 
families of the islands. Her faded blue eyes are gentle as she talks of the 
travels of her youth. A narrow stone balcony skirts a suite of large rooms 
filled with a mixture of outdated and valuable objects, furniture made of wood 
from the Indies and portraits of dead captains. 

On the isthmus leading to the fort the former convent of Sao Gongalo 
is now a home for destitute gentlewomen. The sound of their footsteps 
can be heard in the windy cloisters under the old woodwork of the lofty 
galleries. A candle burns before a figure of Christ nailed to a_ silver 
cross, and in the atmosphere of the gilded wealth of the chapel, with its 
tiles depicting Biblical scenes, the troubles of the past are for the time being 
forgotten. 


Monte Brasil 


The solitary volcano of Monte Brasil gives the bay of Angra its beauty. 
Like the ‘“‘twin ports” in the Odyssey, it separates the town harbour from that 
of Fanal, where the ships put in when the wind comes from a quarter which 
makes a landing in the town harbour difficult. 

The great yellow walls of the fortress of Sao Joao Bautista and the forbidding 
ramparts stretch right across the isthmus. Built at the end of the Spanish 
occupation, they are an amazing example of military architecture. Nine arches 
lead to the drawbridge, and on the eastern wall to the Porta Falsa, a gateway 
no longer opened. A maze of underground passages, haunted by grim memories, 
goes down under the casemates. The Spanish drums sounded the retreat 
on the Parada Grande in 1641, and others announced the restoration of Joao IV. 
Later the dethroned king, Alfonso VI, whiled away his dismal life as a captive 
in the Governor’s palace. Nowadays soldiers in jeeps have replaced the gaily 
dressed cavalrymen who once rode along the parade. 

Beyond these precincts the ridge road winds round the summit of Monte 
Brasil. The mountain received its name as early as the fifteenth century from 
the brazil wood found there. For the same reason this name was later to be 
given to the part of the New World discovered in 1500 by Pedro Cabral. 
Pine-trees now flourish on the steep rocky slopes which plunge down to the sea. 
There is asmall crater on the summit, at the bottom of which maize is cultivated. 
Its ridge falls in a sheer cliff, scored with ochre and split by fissures where 
sea-birds make their nests. From the top by the cross one has a magnificent 
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view of all the southern coast of Terceira, the brown-and-white outline of Angra, 
and the garland of villages between the Serra and the sea. 

On the other side of the isthmus the street of Sao Pedro dips down again, 
between houses with green balconies, to the little port of Silveira which lies 
in the semi-circular bay at the foot of its belvedere shaded by beautiful trees, 
then to Sao Carlos, the residential district of Angra, where well-to-do families 
have their summer homes between the upper and lower coast roads. These 
old mansions are a mixture of residential house and farm, with a lone cow in 
the shed, an orchard where guavas and custard apples ripen, and a long flagged 
terrace covered with vine arbours where, on a summer’s evening, the family 
can sit and watch dusk closing over the flank of Monte Brasil. A rushlight 
burns in the oratory filled with the scent of fading flowers. The kitchens have 
raised hearths, and the cupboards are filled with jars of preserves. On the 
large dressers are embossed silver dishes, a favourite luxury of the Portuguese. 
Sometimes there comes in a child whose light blue eyes denote Flemish ancestry. 

At tea-time the tables are laid with embroidered cloths, silver candlesticks, 
and china from the Indies. Delicate ginger biscuits, sugar cakes, and crys- 
tallized chestnuts are specialities, and the green tea generally used has the 
aroma of China tea, and keeps its original name, chad. The cedar and rosewood 
cabinets give to these rooms the odour of scented wood subtly changed by the 
mustiness of age. Beneath, the gardens overflow with orange-trees, roses, and 
bougainvilleas, while in the distance the rumble of the sea can be heard as it 
dashes itself against the jagged coastline. 


Lages 

Outside the Colegio I took the bus, already overcrowded with people, 
baskets, and goods, and followed the road running eastward. Night was 
already falling. The islets of Cabras stood out harshly against the sea, over 
which the moon was rising. The road ran between fields enclosed with little 
stone walls, open pastureland, and trees already bare of leaves. In the hamlets 
faint glimmers of light were beginning to appear. Thatched roofs could still 
be distinguished from the tiled roofs of low-lying homesteads, and the outline 
of three-cornered chimneys in the form of pointed gables and the cone-shaped 
maize-drying equipment could still be seen. A smell of cattle rose from the 
road. The first human beings to live on the island settled in this district. 
In the church of St Sebastian, dating from 1455, there is a medieval fresco 
of the Virgin’s Wedding, which 1 returned to see in daylight. 

Now and again the bus stopped in a village. Through an uncurtained 
window I could see inside a humble but tidy room lit only by the firelight. 
Voices were calling out, ‘“Oh, Pedro! Oh, Francisco!” The tranquillity 
of the scene gives one the feeling that time has made no impression on 
these people. 

On the square at Praia electric lights reappeared. At the far end of the 
road the huge beam of a searchlight was sweeping across the sky. Another, 
harsher world had taken over from the tranquil countryside — a world of glaring 
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lights, pylons capped with red lights, hangars, fuel tanks, and lorries looming 
out of the distance ; a world of rumbling sounds, not unlike those of the huge 
dynamos humming day and night at a power-station, made by the Military 
Air Transport Service planes which carry up to two hundred men, and whose 
propellers seem to whirl round unceasingly as the planes he waiting on the 
runways and _ landing-strips. 

The Lages air base, set up by the R. A. F. in 1943, was leased to the United 
States in 1947, when Santa Maria was closed down for military purposes. The 
N. A. T. O. agreement provides for its coexistence with the Portuguese Air 
Force base, which uses the same installations but has a camp of its own. It 
is also the civil airfield, where the local service from Santa Maria and Sao Miguel 
runs several times a day. 

In the heart of the green countryside a broad valley winds in a north-west 
to south-easterly direction between two chains of hills running parallel to the 
sea. There the main landing-strip extends for a distance of more than three 
thousand yards below camps which overlook the coast. The Portuguese base 
has little dwellings covered with flowers; the Americans have wooden huts 
whose hideous appearance belies the comfort within. It is an artificial town, 
in fact, like that of Santa Maria, with administrative offices, dwellings, a hospital 
and a school for two hundred American children. Nestling away discreetly 
on the inside slope is the village which houses local employees, whose numbers 
are constantly swollen by newcomers from 540 Miguel eager to find work and 
dollars without having to go farther afield. 


People from Angra like to come to lunch at the airport grill-room, since 
hotel facilities in town are few and far between. It is hard to imagine a country 
town in Western Europe without its White Horse or Station Arms. This 
odd characteristic may be explained by the fact that Terceira is a small world. 
Visitors are put up by friends or relations. Tourists and business-men sleep 
and have meals on the steamer. The boarding-houses (pensdoes) on Lisbon 
Street cater mainly for unmarried civil servants. On this particular occasion, 
through lack of other sleeping accommodation, I was allowed by special pri- 
vilege to stay overnight at the airfield. 


In the bar the local singer, accompanied by the pianist, is singing an 
aria by Puccini. Most of the tables are occupied by aircraft crews and their 
passengers, bound for American bases in Germany. There are soldiers and 
their families, Air Force girls in overalls, fair-haired children, tall, narrow- 
hipped G. I. s’ chewing gum. The loud-speakers are for ever calling out names 
or urging people to hurry. ‘“‘Sergeant Jones, please’... ‘Is Lieutenant 
Roberts there?’’ Someone gets up, and, a few moments later from the illu- 
minated runway comes the sudden roar and hum of engines. The shops in the 
hall which sell embroidered tray-cloths, filigree jewellery, and antiques from 
Macao have closed down for the night. By the passport desk a bookstall 
offers spiritual consolation to travellers in the form of Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish literature; and captions in block letters inform them reassuringly, 
among other uplifting messages, that ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd.” 
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All night long, after the pianist had stopped strumming, I heard the din 
of aircraft landing and taking off again into the dark, open spaces of the ocean. 


Praia da Victoria 


The emblem of Angra is heroism; Praia’s motto is victory: the victory 
of the Liberals in 1829 over the Miguelist squadron which paved the way for 
Dom Pedro’s triumph. The long beach, which witnessed so many historical 
landings, would look charming with its white and grey sand, which comes as 
such a pleasant surprise after so many beaches of dark volcanic sub-soil, but 
engineers from the base have invaded it to unload their stores. The road climbs 
again. On the edge of the tableland the old fifteenth-century church, reduced 
to ruins and rebuilt after the earthquakes, has more appeal, to my mind, than 
the opulent churches at Angra. It is set in a garden where a fountain drips 
among the flowers, and has a fine grey and pink lava portal, the pointed arch 
of which opens on to the nave. The multifoil arches of the Manoeline chapels, 
with their ribbed vaults decorated with the lion of the Bettencourts, the awe- 
inspiring Christ dripping with blood, and a whole treasure of antique silver 
have much to interest the visitor. At the foot of the terrace narrow streets 
(where again those green balconies catch the eye) lead down to the town, with 
the arcades of its town hall, and on to the beach and the sea. This site was 
in the sixteenth century the scene of a drama of which few people have heard. 

After the setback of Vila Franca, Catherine de Medici made every effort 
to send a fresh expedition to help Don Antonio win back his throne. In May 
1583 Commander de Chastes left Le Havre for the isle of Terceira. On his 
arrival he was showered with roses by the townsfolk of Angra, and in partic- 
ular by the 500 Frenchmen and the few Englishmen stranded there since the 
first expedition. Chastes lost no time in setting up a few coastal batteries over 
this beach at Praia. The island was short of food and munitions. Several 
French companies were sent to Fayal by Silva, the Portuguese Governor. On 
July 22 the look-outs reported a hundred sails on the horizon. The Spanish 
Armada was at hand! This news caused a terrible scare. Despite Chastes 
and his solemn entreaties, certain ships, judging the odds overwhelming, did 
not hesitate to set sail. On July 26 the Marquis de Santa Cruz, the dread victor 
of the earlier expedition, attacked the island at Praia, Porto das Mos, and other 
points with fifteen thousand specially picked troops. The inhabitants fled 
inland to the caldeiras. Silva lost heart, and followed their example. Chastes 
hung on with five hundred men. 

Like M. Seguin’s goat in Alphonse Daudet’s story, he fought until sun- 
pown with a handful of hungry soldiers, charging, retiring, then winning back 
the heights overlooking the bay. Some fifty infantrymen under Captain 
Bourguignon stood up to 4500 Spaniards. At nightfall Silva came back with 
a thousand Portuguese and between three and four hundred head of cattle. 
He reminded Chastes that two years earlier the peasants had let loose their 
wild herds on the Spanish under Valdes, and thereby compelled them to with- 
draw. Chastes would not hear of using such cavalry. All was lost. Angra 
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gave in during the night. The worn-out soldiers revolted. Chastes, who had 
taken refuge in the hills, became reconciled to the idea of a parley. The French 
were to yield their standards, drum, and fifes, but would be allowed to keep 
their swords and daggers. The same day the garrison on Fayal laid down their 
arms, leaving the whole archipelago at the mercy of the Spaniards. The 
survivors were herded, with Chastes himself, on to four Basque ships, to spend 
fifty days of agony, during which two hundred corpses were tossed overboard. 
On Terceira the iron hand of Santa Cruz was to finish all thoughts of resistance. 
In France Antonio, reduced to despair, sought to flee from the assassins sent 
to stab him. He went from Paris to Brittany, thence to Poitou and London, 
finally to return to France under Henry IV, under that monarch’s protection. 
He died on French soil after proving that his soul was ‘“‘humane and bounteous, 
liberal and of no mean worth.” It would be more charitable than comforting 
to think that he knew how many men had fallen on his behalf on this beach 
one midsummer’s evening. 


Villages 


Seen in the sunshine, amid their maize, bean, and tobacco plantations, 
the flower-decked villages on Terceira look pleasant enough. Beneath the 
glazed tiles of their pyramid-pointed tops the little church towers are white 
or coloured, the houses framed with red and blue. Each of them is capped by 
a tall, church-shaped chimney covering the hearth. The interiors remind one 
of Chinese cottages, with three little rooms in a row beneath the bare timber 
of the roof. In the middle of the living-room is placed an ‘ancestral altar’, 
consisting of a chest of drawers where photographs are kept between the Virgin 
in a glass case and the artificial flowers cut out of feathers. Light comes in 
through sash windows, which often consist of three panels sliding one over the 
other, a system which enabled metal to be saved in the days when it was scarce. 

There are also old cottages, black-coloured and primitive, built of unce- 
mented lava blocks made weather-proof with stone chippings. The only white- 
wash to be seen is round the edge of the doorways, opening on to earthen 
floors strewn with pine needles. Simple though it is, country life here seems 
free from poverty. People own the dwellings they live in, and so take pride 
in keeping them neat and tidy. The same is true of the cottage gardens. 
Great cartloads of corn or straw go creaking by on overloaded wagons. The 
windmills spin round busily. Under the trees in the orchards little girls sit 
embroidering, as they do on Madeira. There are also popular festivals. 

Many villages have an odd little glazed chapel, known as the ‘“‘Holy Ghost 
Theatre.’ Here, more than elsewhere on these islands, the period between 
Easter and Whitsuntide is the sacred season of the Holy Ghost. The religious 
ceremonial, which came with the first settlers, was perhaps inspired by the 
story of King Dinis crowning a pauper on Whit Sunday. More probably its 
roots go back to some age-old pagan ritual in which the flesh of sacrificed vict- 
ims was shared out armong worshippers in the name of a crowned deity. 

Every parish has its Imperio do Espirito Santo with festivities lasting for 


seven weeks, during which are to be seen brilliant processions of red-mantled 
members of the Brotherhood, and pages and musicians with drums and viols 
escorting the silver crown, the dove and the sceptre, which are the emblems of 
the Emperor-elect, who was formerly a pauper, but now a child is chosen. Pol- 
ling day brings to the Teatro wooden and wickerwork carts with canvas hoods 
like those in the American Western films. The evening comes when young 
oxen, fattened for the occasion and crowned and bedecked with flowers, their 
bells tinkling round their necks, are paraded by the musicians in front of the 
Imperador. There they are made to bow the knee, before being sacrificed 
in a field near by in accordance with their donor’s promise. The fresh meat, 
still dripping with blood, is then shared out among the poor on earthenware 
plates, with bread decorated with a flower, fresh milk, and “‘soup of the Holy 
Spirit.” The next morning, on the threshold of the church, the parish priest 
crowns the Emperor-child. There are great communal festivals in which 
the whole populace joins, taking part in the rituals and mysteries handed down 
to them by their forefathers. 


The other form of local rejoicing is called the lourada da corda, and is 
practised only on Terceira. It is a variation of bull-baiting — Spanish-inspired, 
perhaps, but having nothing in common with the usual bull-fight. A crowd 
on the outskirts of S40 Bento brought me to a standstill one evening on my 
way back to town. It was a working day, but every one was idle because 
of the fouros. The men thronged the sloping street, while women stood on the 
balconies. Candy and roasted-seed vendors filled the air with their cries. 
I was able to see from a terrace the wild young bulls stamping about in a corral. 
They had been brought down with the cows they had followed from the pasture- 
land. They were noble-looking creatures, with sturdy necks and lyre-shaped 
horns. A man let loose the animal chosen for baiting, and away it went, career- 
ing through the village with a cord over fifty yards long dragging behind it. 
The entire sport, with all its tricks and dodges, depends on this piece of rope. 
Agitated by the lad who holds the loose end, its waving maddens the bull, 
and sends it charging up and down the street, while the spectators goad it on. 
The timid run for their lives, and the onlookers roar with laughter. It is a 
simple sport, unspoilt by cruelty. As soon as the last bout is over the herds- 
men drive their weary beasts back to the pastures on the Serra. 

Distances are short on Terceira. Theis land measures only forty-seven 
miles round, and yet the scenery constantly changes according to the light, 
its direction, and the time of day. As you come from Angra by the southern 
road, where villages lie dotted in between the wooded hills, the afternoon light 
brings out the full beauty of the western coast. Beyond Serreta, at the foot 
of the Santa Barbara ‘cauldron,’ with its ridges running up to three thousand 
feet high, tilled land gives way to scrub. The steep coastline, falling steeply 
into the sea, is covered with woods, dense faia thickets, incense pines, and 
eucalyptus growing inthe still recent lava. Between the boughs, seas and skies 
seem confused in the luminous mist on the horizon, where other distant islands 
lie — Graciosa to the north, Sao Jorge and Pico to the west. Situated on low- 
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lying lava flats, the Serreta lighthouse marks the westerly tip of Terceira. 

By the roadside a beautiful fountain is reflected in a basin surrounded 
by the fluffy leaves of arborescent ferns. Paths wend their way through 
a lovely little park where everything imaginable grows, including mimosas, 
camellias, and hydrangeas. The woods are filled with the chirping of birds. 
People come here on Sunday to picnic in the shade. Farther on the cliff dives 
down straight into a sea of the deepest blue, which changes to white foam as it 
smashes against the rocks below. 

The lava ejected by the caldeiras up on the plateau has flowed northward 
in a stream of black and reddish scorie, like waste from a blast furnace. It 
is called Biscoilos, or ‘biscuits,’ and is composed of almost pure iron oxide. Vines 
can be seen growing there in small enclosures, the black check pattern of which 
extends to the water’s edge. The best wine on the island is produced from these 
grapes. Beyond this one comes to the pleasant meadows around the villages 
and to women winnowing the corn on threshing floors and shaking beans and 
peas through great sieves, as if they were offering them to the breeze blowing 
in from the ocean. 


Above Biscoitos the mountain road, which cuts through the whole island, 
climbs straight up to the Serra and its empty spaces, which seem to stretch 
away into infinity. The summit of Terceira is a chaotic tableland where a 
series of tall green peaks rear up in overlapping formation. These are Santa 
Barbara, the Pico da Bagacina, split by reddish wounds, the Pico Rachado, 
the Grande Caldeira de Guillermo Moniz, and many other craters where there 
trail steaming sulphureous clouds. The slaggy crust of the last eruptions tears 
through the moist velvet of the grass where wild bulls graze. In winter, when 
clouds go rushing by, this is an intimidating region, another Wuthering Heights, 
where the terrible wind, the damp, the thickness of the fog, and the cold make 
life untenable above nine hundred feet. Broken-down hovels, with black musty 
stones, are a sad memorial to those who sought to live here years ago. Grim 
stories are told of these parts, where fifty years ago a secret society, known 
as “Justice at Night,” operated, and dealt harshly with grasping landlords. 

These derelict heights have now been taken in hand by the Junta Geral, 
thanks to whose work a remarkable station for experimental cattle-rearing 
has been created. Under the clear autumn evening sky a huge bull with 
upraised horns and the mien of a fighter leads in his herd. Meanwhile, behind 
hedges cut to look like green walls, large, full-flavoured strawberries are being 
picked for me. Only a slight change of atmospheric pressure or a cyclone 
would be enough to make this spot desolate once more. 

One crosses it from end to end, from the marshy stretches of the Paul 
by the main road which cuts across from Praia to the crater of Santa Barbara, 
where traces of a thousand-year-old forest remain, and it is possible to believe 
that one is in the heart of an unknown continent. Great dreary moors, studded 
with juniper, lichen-covered rocks, and the unreal blue of hydrangeas loom 
through the mist. Suddenly the cloud lifts, and there, stretching out over the 
roof-tops of Angra, is the blue ocean twinkling in the sunlight, for ever alluring. 
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CHAPTER V 


Gractosa 


Graciosa is a shepherdess’s name, and it fits the island better than any 
other. Someone once said that ‘‘This is the shepherdess of the Isles.’”’ Gra- 
ciosa measures scarcely nine miles by five, and nowhere rises higher than twelve 
hundred feet. It is one of the smallest of the Azores, and has no frowning 
peaks, or forests, or torrents, and practically no springs. It is dry as one of the 
Cyclades, green as a Danish meadow, and is abundantly cultivated. The land 
on Graciosa is very fertile, and yields several crops a year. The wine-yield 
is more prolific here than in Pico, and the many herds of cows, the fat turkeys 
that you meet dawdling down the lanes, and the dairy produce which finds its 
way to the American mess at Lages give the island a look and feeling of great 
prosperity. Even the pumice-stone obtained from extinct volcanoes is exported 
to the Continent. 

The island’s economic system appears to be so perfectly balanced that 
this tiny world could be quite self-supporting. Its ten thousand inhabitants 
form the densest population of the whole archipelago, after that of Sao Miguel, 
and possess on an average three and a half pigs each. 

Each time I saw the island the great sun was shining over the fields and 
villages and the white cliffs of Serra Branca, and on the burning ochre of the 
islets. But Graciosa would not be a truly Azores island without her caldeira, 
with its lava edge, black and glossy as anthracite, where fishermen whitewash 
the steps leading down to the sea. 

Two ports of a kind exist on the north-east coast, Praia and Santa Cruz, 
and there is an emergency anchorage on the southern shore at Folga, which can 
be used when the winds are too strong for landing elsewhere. To avoid stirring 
up jealousy, the packet uses these moorings in turn. 

Steamer Day is a general holiday, for there is no question of the islanders 
working on such an occasion. Every one puts on his Sunday best and makes 
his way down to the harbour to see who is coming and who is leaving, and to 
receive news from the far-off Continent, as well as to watch the loading of his 
cows and butter and see his wines taken aboard for shipment to the neigh- 
bouring islands. 


On arriving from Terceira, Praia is the first place to be seen. It is a 
little town of whitewashed walls and tiled roofs, low-lying and spread out 
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on a grey, sandy beach, overlooked by windmills perched above the shore. 
Behind the town a broad valley widens out, while the green mass of the caldeira 
presides over all this southern part of the island. 

In the days when Prince Albert of Monaco was exploring the islands one 
had to climb the slope as far as the crater, clamber down the steep cliff within, 
and be lowered at the end of a rope to the depths of the Furnas do Enxdfre, 
the Sulphur Grotto. The local authorities have since spent millions of escudos 
in order to enable visitors to make the journey in a more comfortable manner. 

A tunnel has been bored through the thick wall of the caldeira, into which 
the road vanishes, to emerge in a deep lunar corrie surrounded by great grey 
and reddish-brown rocks, covered by lichen and grass. Here, in a world 
of chaos left as the volcano spent its force and the earth cooled into an untidy 
mass of rock, a sheep or a goat scampers away at the visitor’s approach. One 
or two pigs, black-spotted like panthers, go rooting about for food, but the only 
sign of humanity is a woman, on the edge of a pool of rain-water, busy washing 
linen, and the steady thud of her beetle is the only sound to break the stillness. 

At the rocky bottom of the caldeira, and screened by bushes, a grating 
covers the top of a deep fissure with smooth basaltic walls lined with rich 
greenish and orange-tinted growth. <A corkscrew staircase has been built which 
winds itself down the face of the fissure to a depth of two hundred and fifty 
feet, where one would be nine hundred feet or more from the edge of the crater. 
The last flight of steps of this remarkable construction leads into an oppressive 
cavern, the roof of which is barely discernible in the darkness above a lake of 
still, black water. The echo of one’s own voice adds to the eeriness of the scene. 
In the winter, when the weather is cold and damp, the pungent sulphur fumes 
of a hot thermal spring are particularly noticeable. The lake-water itself, 
however, is cold and tasteless, and is constantly fed by the rain-water which 
seeps through the rock mass above. 

As one’s eyes become accustomed to the gloom of the place, the huge cracked 
roof can be dimly seen some two hundred and fifty feet from the floor of the 
cavern. Soundings have revealed seventy feet of water in the still lake, but 
until a proper survey has been made the local people will continue to insist 
that the depth is from six hundred to a thousand feet. Some people assert 
that the lake, which lies more than three hundred feet above sea-level, follows 
the ebb and flow of the tides. 

At one time it must have been a remote, dismal spot, visited only by 
shepherds. Since the boring of the tunnel, however, families come here to 
picnic on Steamer Day, bringing their friends from the boat. They seem to 
vanish into the depths of the earth, or one loses sight of them in the tunnel. 
The song of the blackbirds echoes from rock to rock, and sudden blasts of 
wind from the sea can be heard, adding an eeriness to a scene where one would 
not be surprised to meet the horsemen of the Apocalypse riding the flames of 
molten lava. But, fortunately, volcanoes are extinct on Graciosa, and the 
sun is smiling over the sea. 


‘We cast anchor in a poor roadstead. The island of Graciosa displayed 
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its hills, rounded like the sides of an amphora. There is a distinct smell of 
ripe corn, peculiar to harvest-time in the Azores. An abbey could be seen 
on the top ofa mound. Ina stony bay red roof-tops were gleaming, those of the 
town of Santa Cruz. ”’ 

The writer is none other than Chateaubriand, in his celebrated Mémoires 
d’Outre-lombe, alluding to his voyage to America. As his long-boat made for 
the shore another craft came out to meet them. It was full of monks, who 
hailed the newcomers in Portuguese, Italian, English, and French. They were 
alarmed, as they had not seen the French tricolour flag before, and ‘“‘they did 
not know whether we had come from Algiers or Tunis.’’ They still felt the 
age-old dread of pirate raids. ‘‘When they saw that we seemed friendly and 
understood what they were saying, they were overjoyed.’ The whole island 
came to have a look at them, including policemen with rusty pikes. 

As young Chateaubriand was wearing uniform, ‘‘we were taken to see the 
Governor in a hovel where His Excellency, dressed in a shabby green suit, 
granted us audience and gave us leave to replenish our supphes.’’ The monks, 
delighted by this unexpected diversion, entertained the travellers in their 
balconied convent, where every one spent the night eating and drinking. 

The day I arrived the steamer put into Santa Cruz just as the July sun 
was rising over the horizon, bathing the drowsy little houses in a warm glow 
of light. On the waterfront the long whale-boats were hauled up, but never- 
theless ready to put to sea at a few moments’ notice if whales were; sighted. 
Only a few men were leaning over the wall at this early hour, gazing idly at 
the passengers as they came ashore. ‘The main square, with its striking monkey- 
puzzle trees, was still deserted, and the ornamental pond, which serves as a 
drinking-trough, reflected the outline of the roof-tops and the rapidly bright- 
ening sky. A bell rang at the Matriz, and another replied from the Miseri- 
cordia. Work must have started in the mill behind the tower, for I could 
see its turning sails reflected in the water. Cows and donkeys began coming 
down to drink, and carts rumbled past, heavily laden with barrels, drawn by 
slow-footed oxen. Santa Cruz, capital of Graciosa, was rising with the sun, and 
its people were opening the windows of their attractive houses. A new day 
had started. 

The old convent of St Francis, which lies huddled around its clock-tower, 
is little more than a crumbling ruin. One wonders if this was where Chateau- 
briand spent a night. Above the town ‘“‘the hill rounded like the sides of an 
amphora”’ is nothing but a broken crater, green-covered with grass and moss, 
and capped with three little chapels which pilgrims visit to pray to Our Lady 
of Succour, St John, and Our Saviour. 

A roadway winds up to them across a stretch of low scrub. On the eastern 
edge of the hill, a buttressed chapel, with its thick, dark stone walls edged with 
white, looks like a stronghold, standing sentinel against invaders from the sea. 
In point of fact, it is a simple oratory held in much veneration by the fishermen. 
From the inside one can see the sea framed by the doorway, and the lamp in 
front of the Virgin swaying under its sky-blue painted arch. 

At the corner of a terrace, which commands a view of the whcle north-east 
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quadrant of the horizon, a man sits astride a seat to which powerful binocu- 
lars are fixed on a revolving stand, so as to enable him to cover the whole field 
of vision and make accurate observations. From daybreak a watchman re- 
mains at this post looking towards Terceira for blowing or any other sign of the 
presence of a whale. As soon as one is detected the watchman telephones the 
news to town below, and within seconds the shout of ‘‘Baleia”’ (Whale Ahoy !) 
sends the men on the quayside scurrying to their slender canoas and away over 
the waves, hoping for a successful catch. 

A flower-bordered lane, wending its way along the curved ridge of the 
crater, leads to two other shrines, SAo0 Joio and Sao Salvador. Down below 
the houses of the town provide a splash of pink-and-white colour to the brilliance 
of the shimmering harbour, lying between the dark fringe of the reefs and the 
green-and-gold patchwork of the countryside. 

Apart from a few wooded hillocks, the tiny Serra dos Frades and the flanks 
of the caldeira, the whole island is under cultivation, and in the rich parishes 
of Luz and Guadelupe the countryside has the appearance of a patchwork quilt. 
The fresh green of the clover and lupins alternate with wheat and maize, set 
between hedges of aloes, dry-stone walls, and rosebushes. There are few 
hydrangeas, due to acute shortage of water on Graciosa. Fountain springs 
are rare, and in dry summers the few that exist cease to runor are reduced to a 
trickle. The island is kept green by the moist air which comes in from the 
sea, but women may have to queue up patiently by a little spring to fill the 
water-jars they carry on their shoulders, or the wooden canecas with metal 
bands round them which provide a quaint reminder of old Flemish paintings. 
Water-carts wait their turn at Artesian wells, which may be bored in the middle 
of a maize-field, and go down to a depth of more than two hundred feet. The 
cattle must have water to drink, and the housewife’s domestic needs must be 
met. As far as human thirst is concerned, local wine in quantity is available, 
and nobody, children included, would dream of drinking anything else. 

A beautiful coastal road encircles Graciosa. At Pico Negro, the island’s 
northernmost tip, the tamarisks when in bloom throw a great coloured cape 
over the black volcanic sands. Beyond the lighthouse at Ponta da Barca the 
west coast becomes higher and more rugged. Beside the doorways of the houses 
of the primitive villages flat stones protrude from the lava walls, and are pierced 
with holes for the attachment of animal halters. Horsemen use a single spur 
on a bare foot, and children ride bareback on a mare surrounded by a load of 
milk. As the road turns, Pico and Sao Jorge come into view again on the 
horizon. 

The headland of Serra Branca, the white mountain, falls sheer to the sea, 
the light grey scorie giving it a ghostly appearance. On its summit there is 
a rock-strewn pasture and a gloomy lake, where horses and sheep graze and 
drink. The mountain overlooks the whole south coast, with its ash-grey 
sands hemmed with basalt, and its guard of black rocks scattered on the fore- 
shore, whipping the sea into creamy foam. In the peace of the vineyards over 
the bight of Fogo windmills are turning in the breeze. Here the Caldeira range 
falls straight into the sea, ending in a dark cliff outposted with isolated rocks 
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always covered with spray as the sea dashes over them. Here too, in a cliff 
hollow, is the thermal establishment of Carapacho, he healing waters of which, 
it is thought, flow from the depths of the crater. The authorities have now 
made arrangements for sick people from Graciosa and the neighbouring islands 
to receive treatment here. The doctor showed me the staircase leading down 
to the wells, where the rusty, sulphurous water has a temperature of 109° F ; 
and yet, so close are you to the sea, that if you listen carefully you can hear it 
rumble, a few yards away, at the foot of the terrace. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Sao Jorge 


The first four Azorean islands are widely separated, and get glimpses of 
their nearest neighbours only when the weather is fine and clear. But in the 
middle part of the cluster the three islands of Pico, Sdo Jorge, and Fayal can 
see each other change colour and shape many times a day. These three islands 
are linked together by schooners and motor-boats, which constantly ply from 
one to the other. The ocean gives to them a setting with the grace of an Italian 
lake, and against the ever-changing skies the volcano on Pico rears its head 
as though in superior isolation, and yet with pride in the family that straggles 
beneath it. 

Sao Jorge, like the blade of a sword, is a ridge of a submarine fold cast up 
from the depths of the sea by some great disturbance. While the other islands 
lie around their caldeiras like dancers with skirts outspread, Sao Jorge gives 
no such impression. The beauty of this island is like that of a ploughshare 
or the bows of a ship. It is thirty-six miles long and four miles wide. When 
the steamer comes in towards Velas it passes to the west of the Ponta dos Rosais’ 
two basaltic needles, a fantastic spur of red and black rocks planted straight 
into the surf. There is neither a dwelling nor a tree in sight. 

For the whole of its length the coast is a mass of sheer cliffs, at the foot of 
which the sea pounds itself into foam. The cliffs are streaked here and there 
with waterfalls rushing down their face from far overhead. The heights exceed 
three thousand feet at the Pico da Esperanca, and there, on a meadow-green serra, 
are villages, woods, and, almost invariably, a cloud cap. The only two harbours, 
Velas and Calheta, he in the fickle shelter of this south-west coast, along the 
channel which is twelve miles wide and separates Sio Jorge from Pico. 


V elas 


The remains of a crater, into which the sea breaks and swirls, form a head- 
land of yellowish scorie. Vila de Velas spreads out over the lava flats thrown 
up by the voleano. A local legend maintains that the name ‘“‘Town of Candles”’ 
was given to the place when a privateer foundered there many years 
ago with a cargo of candles which were thrown up by the waves. Within the 
bay, overshadowed by the steeply-rising mountain, a light city wall of white 
and yellow stone, dating from the days of the pirates, surrounds the town, and 
has a fine eighteenth-century gate opening on to the harbour. 
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When you jump from the boat which brings you ashore on to the quay-side 
the whole population seems to be waiting for you. In the road behind the 
harbour stand the ox-drawn carts, the horses which have brought their riders down 
from the pastures, and even American taxis. Many emigrants sail from Velas. 
They are mostly cowherds on their way to California, and usually they return 
from America with well-lined wallets and build themselves a white house up 
on the Serra, in the district where they were born. ‘To encourage them, there 
is a memorial in the main square of the town erected to the memory of a certain 
Souza, who left Velas barefoot for America’s ranches and became a public 
benefactor to the town when he returned. Velas is a pretty little town, where 
everything is spotless, and every wall freshly whitewashed. Its houses, its 
modern shops, and its church all shine in the sunlight. 

Beyond the last craftsmen’s workshops rises a steep mountain-side, climbed 
by a twisting road, and by the old path up to the Calvary. The time to go up 
there is in the evening, when the summit of Pico is coloured violet as it stand 
out against the setting sun, and the shadows gather on the sea which has invaded 
the crater. During the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 the French frigate 
Montcalm pursued a German corvette, which sailed in and sought refuge in the 
harbour. The Germain captain requested the mayor to enforce respect for 
the neutrality of the Portuguese waters, and he took advantage of the dark 
to make his escape. Out of gratitude Prussia offered six out-of-date guns to 
Velas. 

Behind the crater the fields slant down towards the black reef and the 
town. As the light begins to fail the little power-station throbs into life, and 
lights flash on all together in the streets below, while the ships’ lights are 
reflected in the dark waters of the bay where the launches speed to and fro 
about their business. 

I enjoyed strolling through the town after dark and hearing my steps 
ring on the basaltic pavement of the deserted streets. The men were still 
down at the harbour, while the women were at home by the fireside under great 
chimney-pieces like those at Terceira. A policeman was dozing in the doorway 
of a fine old house at the top of the steps, behind the harbour wall, where they 
haul up the whaling boats. And here also are the public gardens, with their 
delightful scents and shady trees, and the town hall with its majestic doorway, 
with its twisted columns. The windows of the prison on the ground floor are 
open to the night and to the scent of the gardens, and behind the prison bars 
a light discloses two or three shadowy figures. Convicts have hung through 
their cell bars a number of small toys made out of wood and daubed with paint. 
There they wait, with their blurred white faces pressed against the dark iron- 
work, for passengers from the boat to come and bargain with them in whispers. 
A hand slides out and receives the price agreed, while the purchaser pockets 
his toy and walks quietly away. It makes me wonder what crimes these peace- 
loving people can perpetrate, in these islands where thieving is virtually 
unknown and keys are permanently left in the locks. 

As soon as the high green tableland, stretching between two chasms, is 
reached it looks wider than one had imagined. ‘The last eruption, which occured 
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near Urzelina in 1808, threw out a fiery river of lava which sent the shepherds 
in headlong flight to safety. Its scoriz are already invaded by pine-trees, 
faia, and incense scrub, the scent of which mingles, after rainfall, with the pun- 
gent yet subtle-smelling lava. In the Serra there are chestnut groves and 
briar as tall as trees, whose twisted trunks have tufts as thick as Japanese 
cedars, spreading over the rounded hillocks. The black-and-white villages 
lie well-ordered among fields of wheat, yams, and beans, and the sheltered 
orchards grow most delicious oranges. Along the lanes fuchsia hedges form 
a riot of colour, as do the wild roses and hydrangeas round the pasture. No- 
where else do they have the height, the luxuriance, or the colour achieved on this 
fertile plateau. 

When the clouds come down laden with moisture the paths are lost in the 
masses of verdant growth, and the plateau becomes a prison of fog in which one 
hears lowing cattle and the cracked notes of cow-bells, or the groan of a cart 
axle, but can see nothing. A silent form looms up out of the mist, and one can 
just distinguish a cowman driving his long-horned oxen past the black front 
of an old farmhouse with white-framed windows. The scene is reminiscent 
of Auvergne, another volcanic country, and of the primitive people it produces, 
with their traditional customs. About twelve thousand of the sixteen thousand 
people of Sao Jorge live on this plateau. They are highland folk who cling to 
this northern grazing land, and they differ completely in character from the 
people on the southern slopes, where maize and vines ripen on the sharp sunny 
rises, foreign voices can be heard in the harbour, and where one finds the sturdy 
harpooners, whose livelihood depends upon their skill in catching and landing 
the whales which frequent this stretch of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Serra of Sdo Jorge is, in fact, an immense pastureland. The whole 
island economy relies on cattle, bred under conditions which are a curious 
blend of the most modern and most old-fashioned methods. For years the nine 
farming co-operatives, which include all the smallholders, have adopted the 
latest Dutch and Danish dairy improvements for the four hundred and fifty 
gallons of milk each of them handles every day. The herds of cattle are splendid 
specimens of the Holstein and Shorthorn breeds. The dairy produce, and espe- 
cially the famous Sao Jorge cheese, yellow and delicious, is exported throughout 
the Portuguese Empire. 

One evening, when the Mayor of Velas was taking me back from a drive 
through the Concelho villages, twilight overtook us with so thick a fog that 
we had to slow down to a snail’s pace. Then the car stopped for a moment or 
two before what my host called his country house. His brother had just 
returned there, completely Americanized, after spending thirty years in Cali- 
fornia. Wearing a broad felt hat and patterned shirt, he spoke hearty English 
in a strong, rough voice. It was here I tasted medlar brandy, Aguardente de 
Nespera, which is distilled in these parts, and also a blend of old wine and spirits 
similar to that drunk on Madeira. The mist brought a mixed smell of damp 
grass, salt, scrub, and cow-dung. 

Down below in the harbour, scores of cattle were fretfully trampling the 
cobbles as they waited to be loaded into a tender from which they would be 
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hoisted up and into the hold of a ship which was waiting to take them to the 
continent. 


Calhela 


On alternate journeys the steamer calls at Calheta. Coming from Angra, 
it follows the great northern cliff, which is grim, hard, and inaccessible, except 
for the narrow cultivated fringe of one or two tiny beaches sown with cereals, 
and also passes along the side of a small lagoon. On the easterly verge of the 
island the lighthouse at Topo is perched on a lava seam which is the colour 
of clotted blood. It was here that Wilhelm Van der Haagen landed about 
1460, and began with his family to clear the scrub and reclaim the land. He 
stayed on the island for fifteen years, then decided to leave for Flores. His 
sons and retainers stayed behind. A large part of the population is directly 
descended from them, but their name has been changed to Silveira (Forest). 

The southern slope, near which the steamer passes, is less forbidding. 
Although relieved by terraced vineyards and sunny maize-fields, it is still 
wild, with its broad scrubland, rocky escarpments, and waterfalls capable of 
providing a source of power which engineers are planning to harness. A hollow 
glen drops to the little Faja de Sao Joao, and Calheta comes into view, huddled, 
like Velas, in between the sea and the mountains. 

I disembarked on a July evening with the ‘‘Excellentissimo-Senhor Pre- 
sidente-da-Camara-Municipal”’ (the Mayor), who was returning from Lisbon. 
He was greeted by the town council, complete with the local band and girls 
in white dresses, and was paraded along a road covered with a floral carpet pre 
pared as for a religious procession. He was welcomed home with a series of 
speeches, which stressed the most trifling things with their Latin emphasis, 
and were addressed mainly to an audience of highlanders, whose weather- 
beaten features so often revealed bright blue eyes like those of the Flemings. 


Radiant sunshine lighted up the channel, and Pico stood out under a 
cloudless sky. The winding road rising behind Calheta, with its hairpin bends 
covered with red sand, was bordered by banks of hydrangeas in blossom. The 
reddish road surface with its blue hedges; the great green capes thrust out 
westward above the glittering waters; the perfect triangle of Pico, lying there 
like a living presence, remain for me one of the loveliest scenes I witnessed in 
the Azores. 

The track wound its way into the tangled heart of the plateau above, and 
I was interested to see what might have been the setting for the following story 
written in the Hans Andersen manner : 

‘And the Prince walked on through the Blue Forest where huge flowers 
bowed their round, fresh faces before him. They led him over mountains 
covered with green moss and tangled trees. Whenever the velvety moss ended 
red soil appeared like a Treasure of Hidden Fire. Sometimes under the flowers, 
between meadows where fine cattle were grazing, a tiny silvery stream sang as 
it flowed. There the Prince met shepherds of the Nativity scene, wearing 
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knitted woollen caps. They were carrying at their saddle-bows large cans 
which were banging together. They were on their way to a little white house 
where men from all the villages bring the milk of their herds. The Prince 
looked in to see what they were doing. Great floods of cream were streaming 
into milk pails, and maids with pink or white kerchiefs round their heads were 
laughing pleasantly with the shepherds. As if this were in his Kingdom of 
the North, he was offered a small phial of curdled milk from Copenhagen la- 
belled Flora Danica. <A girl with eyes as clear as those of the Little Mermaid 
poured it into the high steel churn which began to separate the cream, and 
in another room the Prince saw rows of pale cheeses ripening on wattles as they 
do at Haarlem. As he left, he heard a wagon with wheels of solid wood groaning 
slowly down the road, like those which rumble through the oldest Celtic and 
Viking legends. In the huge wicker body round shining metal containers 
were stacked by the hundred, containing preserved butter which a ship would 
carry to the far-off shores of Africa. 

“The island was so narrow that the roadway passed from one slope to 
another, sometimes winding towards the southern sea where the King-of-the- 
Isles stands clad in a mantle of cloud. Sometimes it veered towards the seas 
of the north, where the cliffs are so high and steep that when he leaned through 
the tall heather the Prince saw beneath him the Water-of-Black-Sapphire which 
the sun lights only at high noon. Far away, over the pale blue sea, two little 
pink islands were floating, so remote that they might have been clouds. These 
were two daughters of the Island King, one of whom they called Graciosa, the 
other merely Terceira. The island villages were named in like [manner, having 
plain names from the hills which highland folk had given them in the past — 
names like Sandy River, Bramblebury, the Great North, and the Little North. 

“On a sudden sharp rise in the slope, old women and children were sitting 
and staring. ‘What are you waiting for?’ he asked them. They pointed to the 
foot of the cliff where the former Fire River had put out into the sea a tongue 
of dreadful-looking red and black rocks, surrounded by foam. Fishermen 
had built there a hamlet called Priestfield, and fitted up a shelter for their 
craft when they went to hunt the Great Whale. Two men were making their 
way up the winding path to the place where children were looking down from 
a great height. When they came into view, one of them was carrying a long, 
flat fish clenched in his fist. This was the Sea-King’s Sword. He laughed 
as he kissed his little daughter. She wore a pink frock and a big bow in her 
hair, because these peace-loving folk delight in gay colours. 

“This island pleased the Prince so well that he was loath to leave, but 
he went at last down the reddish-gold sandy path, between the blue flowers, 
which leads southward, like an avenue in some celestial garden hanging between 
sky and sea.” 


The south sometimes consists of a cool countryside where little gardens 
with fig-trees, medlars, box, and vegetables surround the new white house of 
some ‘‘ American.’’ Sometimes tall pine-trees overhang the pearly lustre of the 
sea, or grazing lands are enclosed by heather flattened by the wind, where 
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the white tail of a rabbit can be seen bolting into its burrow. ‘There also the 
cliff drops straight into the sea. The gully dividing it ends on the narrow 
tongue of land called the Wicker Field, where generations of men have lived 
and died without leaving their birthplace. 

Towards Sao Tome two peasants were coming out of a field, carrying on 
their shoulders a great skinned ox. They told us that a local islander, back 
from the States, had bought fourteen head of cattle as an act of thanksgiving 
to the Holy Ghost, and had given them, with milk from the herd, to all parish- 
loners, rich and poor. 

On the grass a dozen men and women were busy slaughtering the beasts and 
cutting them up. The actual killing was done on one side by men whose com- 
panions flayed the dead animals and cut the carcases into pieces. The women 
were collecting a mass of offal on to sheets laid on the ground. Every one 
worked in silence, as though for some ritual preparation, and I was amazed 
that these gory rites, and the feast which was to follow, should be dedicated 
to the Holy Spirit. But there is doubtless more than mere carousing, on an 
occasion of this sort. The truth may well be that the only festival of this 
little community, living as it does in the seclusion of its black stone home- 
steads, has been for centuric: past this feast in which every one shares the meat 
and milk of the animals they have reared and fed with their own hands. This 
was the feast which the emigrant, in far-off exile, had no doubt dreamt about, 
as the Prodigal Son did of the day of his homecoming. 

Evening is the hour when the women, with metal-ringed vessels on their 
heads, drive the cattle down to the drinking-trough. I wanted to see the spot 
at Topo where Wilhelm Van der Haagen had landed on this deserted island, 
after coming all the way from his native Flanders, with his wife in her heavy 
dress and linen cap, like any of the Dutch burgesses one sees in the picture 
ealleries. Here, between the church and the little convent, the strange retalhas 
craft is believed to have originated. It also exists in the Cyclades, and employs 
fine strips cut from the family’s clothes. The women sew together these strips, 
weave them on a loom, and then convert them into bedspreads, carefully 
blending and alternating the colours. Sometimes they blend them into patch- 
work patterns and make them into the bags which country folk in the Azores 
carry when they go to do their shopping. 

On the farthest cliff to the east, when night has fallen, the lights on Ter- 
ceira can be seen in the distance, and the lighthouse, sends out its warning to 
all shipping. A little bare islet, surrounded by surf, hes out among the last 
rocks on Sao Jorge. When I expressed my surprise at seeing cows lying out 
there on the short grass I was informed that heifers, which did not need milking, 
were sent swimming over in spring, and were not brought back until the autumn. 

The Prince in my fairy-tale,on returning to his native land, must often 
have dreamt about this weird island with its shepherds from the clouds and 
its cattle who know how to swim. 


CHAPTER VII 


Pico 


Men have given the single name of Pico to the island and its volcano, and 
in consequence one has to be careful in using the word. 

Pico, the volcano, reigns over this whole tract of sea, as Tenerife over 
the Canaries and Etna over the Strait of Messina. Other volcanoes in the 
Azores are never much higher than 3000 feet, but this mountain soars out of 
the ocean to an altitude of 7613 feet — that is, according to the official survey, 
but local inhabitants swear that it is only 7590 feet. From Terceira onward one 
can see it emerging from the sea mists like a presiding deity. The almost 
perfect triangle which it presents from Sao Jorge takes on a different appearance 
when viewed from Fayal. The cone-shaped peak, pure and spotless, glitters 
with snow during cold spells in winter. Wreaths of transparent mist are some- 
times to be seen up there, and stories have been told about the peak since 
the day when a Cross of black smoke formed itself there, foretelling war and 
turmoil. 

This island lies outstretched like an animal with its head turned towards 
the west, a powerful back supporting an upraised head, like a sphinx leaning 
on its elbows, a scarf of clouds covering its chest. It stands on the same 
volcanic shelf as Fayal, and the Canal do Pico, four and a half miles across 
and only three hundred feet deep, is all that separates them. When the vol- 
canoes were active the two islands may well have been one, and even now many 
ties exist between them. Yet, when the mass of moist air is driven by the 
nor’-westers, it condenses first over Fayal, where it is warmed up by the land 
before it blows over Pico and its lowlying slopes. 

Pico is the driest and most healthy of the Azores, and is permeated by 
that strange, indefinable smell of the woodlands and the lava. During the 
last century, patients with lung complaints were sent to breathe this warm, 
gentle air, and each Horta family had its house in the vineyards of Pico, where 
the summer does nol share the clammy warmth experienced in Fayal. 

The cultivation of oranges is now less important than formerly, and Lhe 
great period of the vineyards ended with the appearance of mildew, which 
ruined many of the crops. But every one can still drink his homemade wine 
and eat bread baked with flour from home-grown corn. Fortunately, the 
islanders have two other means of making a livelihood — the cattle reared 
in the mountains and the whales caught in the sea. The local white, dry 
cheese, without having the creamy flavour of that of Sdo Jorge, is none the 
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less prized by connoisseurs, and the whalers from Pico are the equals of any. 

The island is some thirty miles long. On its north and south coasts there 
are two ports at which the mail steamers call alternately, Cais, opposite Sao 
Jorge, and Lajes, where the landings must be made across a surf-covered reef. 
But a considerable part of the traffic is handled by Madalena, on the west 
coast opposite Horta de Fayal, which has a proper landing-jetty and a real 
harbour at which motor-boats call two or three times a day, regardless of the 
weather conditions. The insular isolation of the rest of the Azores is therefore 
absent in Pico. 


Cats do Pico 


The northern side of Pico is not everywhere as steep as the cliffs of Sao 
Jorge. The upper slope is covered with thick forest and scrub. Beyond are 
fields around the villages where the wheat grows yellow in summer, and there 
are also vines growing in the black scorie, and windmills for ever turning near 
the shore. ; 

When the fierce blast of the north-easters sweeps into the channel, the 
masses of seething water battering the reefs around Cais are so great that it 
looks impossible for a whale-boat to cross them. But the sailors of Pico, with 
their clear eyes and strong shoulders, vie with those of Corvo in their superb 
seamanship under such conditions. A delicate manceuvre, and they slip 
between the fearsome black rocks, which would utterly destroy any man or 
boat coming in contact with them, and hoist you on to the little quay. I have, 
however, been compelled to remain on board when the ship put in here, as the 
captain threatened to weigh anchor and leave if the wind freshened further. 

On an outcrop of lava stand the buildings of the whale-processing factory. 
Thick smoke rises from the chimney-stack, and blood-reddened sea-water splashes 
the slipway, where great bones lie alongside huge quarters of bleeding flesh. 
I shall have something to say about this factory later on. For the moment 
let us look at the town —or, rather, the townin the making. It came into being 
as the result of the wharf, and it already prospers, thanks to the whale trade. 
Behind the old houses, overlooking the port and skirting the black roadways, 
the effect of town-planning can be seen in the new hospital and school, built 
of the ashlar which is hewn from the rock with which the entire archipelago 
is so richly endowed. 

Higher up the slope, the town hall is housed in a former Franciscan convent, 
and it still has the wistful charm of the abandoned cloisters, white galleries, 
and echoing vaults. The chapel, which has been restored with dollars earned 
by emigrants, is characterized by its beautiful angels and its modern stalls. 
The vestry still has a piece of furniture, made of cinnamon wood and inlaid 
with ivory, which is a marvel of moulded drawers, twisted columns, secret 
cupboards, and heavy brass fitments. Local tradition maintains that a Black 
Friar went begging to Brazil, and obtained enough money to buy the precious 
wood for the convent altar-pieces and furniture. 

From the terrace, through the flowers and the foliage, one can see the swell 
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whitening in the Sao Jorge channel, and, behind and above the wooded slopes, 
the triangle of Pico stands sentinel. 


Mariazinha, the doctor’s daughter, took me into the mountains. The 
passive atmosphere of the Azores has no hold over young people accustomed 
to laughter and life in the open. Long walks are part and parcel of their daily 
round. Mariazinha put on her slacks and rope-soled sandals, and tied up her 
flowing hair. Domingos, whose rough woollen shirt smelt of whale oil, had 
left the factory for a while to come with us. 

The road goes straight up into the thick-growing scrub. Beyond, on the 
plateau beneath the summit, there are five lakes. 

These roads, deeply furrowed by wooden cart-wheels cutting into the basalt, 
can be followed for hours on end. They are buried in the inextricable thickets 
of faia, incense, laurels, blackberry bushes, and downy urzes. In the spring 
the incense shrubs, with their shining fresh leaves, are clothed in white flower- 
clusters with a scent that reminds one of orange-blossom. Dark stone-fruits 
ripen later. Now and again handsome pines rise from the thickets. Ona moist 
part of the slope there stretches a field of maize or yams. In a shady place 
Domingos came across some tiny wild strawberries, and some rather sour 
Cape gooseberries, which, when sugar-coated and served as petils fours, are 
considered to be a delicacy. For some time now we had been climbing in silence, 
but were surrounded by the songs of birds — canaries, blackbirds, sparrows, 
and others — for the undergrowth here is a huge aviary. The dark green tunnel 
of our path glimmered like the waters of an aquarium. On looking back 
I saw, through a gap behind me, the dense blue patch of the sea where 
Sao Jorge lies. 

The last ruts had disappeared from the rocky path, for the path had lost 
itself, and so had we. Mariazinha shook her head. She must have made a 
mistake; this was not the way to the lake. Domingos had missed the path 
too. It didn’t really matter. A side-track led us down again towards a leafy 
combe narrowing down to a shady valley, cut out of the lava by the action 
of the waters that have now been dammed to form a reservoir. On the side 
of the glen the water is conveyed by slender, open pipes which catch the slightest 
trickle dripping down the ferns. Madeira has porous lava like this which holds 
back the waters seeping from its hill-tops, and turns them into small runnels. 
A jumble of trees, blue hydrangeas, and yellow canna lilies fills the transverse 
valley, where the water plunges down in the winter. We were beginning to 
feel thirsty after our long outing, and so Domingos gathered some large leaves 
and rolled them into water-tight cornets. These he filled with water, the vol- 
canic flavour of which suggested that it had come from some hidden source 
deep down in the earth. 

On our way down a tremendous din suddenly shattered the stillness. It 
sounded like a mixture of a hoarse female voice ‘shouting, the jangle of scrap- 
iron being thrown together, and the ringing of little bells, all clashing together. 
Mariazinha burst out laughing : ‘‘That’s the Poleiro! The hen-run!’? On a 
platform of plaited broom a country girl was violently gesticulating. She 
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held and pulled the strings which set in motion the cattlebells, tin cans, beards 
of maize, and shabby old hats placed all over’a field. All this hubbub and 
movement is meant to scare off the thieving birds. But wheat is scarce on 
Pico, and birds are cunning, which explains why the living scarecrow was 
yelling herself hoarse. The girl had placed a pot of soup and some bread at the 
foot of the platform for, from now until sundown, all day to-morrow, and on 
until the harvesters came, the fight must continue against this eluvise foe, or 
there will be no corn. Indeed, it develops into a Battle with the Angels, with 
winged angels by the hundred, innocent but ravenously hungry. 

We came back to the old house by the harbour, where the consulting-room 
of Mariazinha’s father is full of model whalers, cachalot’s teeth, sextants, and 
maps. The reception rooms have the comfort of a pleasant home in Portugal. 
Through the window of the little drawing-room blind-laths reveal woods ringed 
with shadow and Pico playing hide-and-seek with a cloud. In the cool dining- 
room the servants had prepared iced drinks for us with the acid juice of home- 
grown maracujas. The doctor’s garden was gay with flowers of many kinds, 
growing in attractive disorder, and the song of the birds, with the drowsiness 
of relaxation after healthy exercise, added much to the pleasure of the occasion. 
Mariazinha, in a light-coloured dress, had sat herself down on the low wall oppos- 
ite the old wine store-rooms, and her thoughts seemed to be far away, or perhaps 
she was only day-dreaming. Yes, indeed, she could be glad to be here, for 
it is her own country, where she is surrounded by her family and friends and 
enjoys complete freedom. She belongs to this land of black lava, monstrous 
fish, and cyclones which play havoc with the sea. She is right to be proud 
of this wonderful country. During the winter Mariazinha goes to the official 
dances at Horta. She never has time to be bored, and yet Portugal is lovely 
too, and her thoughts may well fly to Coimbra, and wonder whether a certain 
student remembers this out-of-the-way island and the laughter of a girl who 
longs to study at the University. 


On days when the clouds press down on the brow of Pico, the coast looks 
dark and forbidding. From the boat which plies between Cais and Horta 
one can see, at sea-level, the furnas, or volcanic caverns left when the basalt 
cooled after the eruptions to which the island was subjected. The clouds heaped 
on the mountain-tops, the violet shadows and the sudden limpid blue gaps 
between the heavy clouds as they come in over the sea, create a weird atmosphere 
that words cannot describe. The long, misty slopes remind one of Scotland, 
but the cone over there, fringed with pines, standing against the light, might be 
taken straight off a Chinese screen. As one travels along the road the impression 
of a weird, unnatural world becomes even stronger. Sometimes the road dips 
down to wild, volcanic chaos where a fisherman’s hut stands half hidden behind 
some grotesque formation. Sometimes, beyond a village standing white and 
peaceful in its fields of maize and sweet potatoes, the landscape changes suddenly 
to black, rounded hillocks, or the tormented scorie of a mislerio, a name given 
to those lava outflows where nothing has ever grown. The old villages have 
stone houses without chimneys. Holes in the roof provide an outlet for the 
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smoke. Beyond Bandeira the decay of the vineyards is heart-breaking, for 
ferns and faia, mingled with creeping tendrils, have overgrown and choked the 
deserted vines, which still stand forlornly between the mounds of stones remo- 
ved from the soil when the vine-stocks were first planted. One also sees fig- 
trees and twisted wild olive-trees growing, but the olive does not ripen here. 
A dragon-tree rears up its head like some animal startled from its sleep, and it 
needs all the grace of rose hedges to soften the harshness of the setting. 


Madalena 


In a little bay on the west of the island of Pico, the little town of Madalena, 
named after St Mary Magdalene, lies like a white bouquet under a dark back- 
ground of monkey-puzzle trees. 

The harbour is a mere creek between blocks of basalt where old-fashioned 
dwellings are perched. There are only a few feet of shore, where every evening 
the boats are pulled up to safety on rollers by a winch. On the bows of one 
of these boats is painted. the name of the giant of the Lusiads : Adamastor 
Against the tiny wharf the motor-boat, which will soon be leaving for Horta, 
pobs up and down in the swell coming in from the sea outside. 

The white tiles of the great church, with its twin towers, shine in the back- 
ground. The church was founded five hundred years ago, but the luxury 
of its interior, its gold and its tiles, all date from the ‘‘Wine Age’. Mass had 
just ended as I approached, and women were coming out wearing the big black 
shawls also seen on SAo Miguel. In the fields they wear wide straw hats, home- 
woven with a surprisingly delicate finish. The male headdress has a broad 
brim coloured yellow and violet. The local hatter was just off to Horta, carrying 
his stock-in-trade piled on his head like a market-porter. 

People were waiting under the trees for the buses which serve both sides 
of the island. Madalena, the hub of all traffic, considers itself the local metro- 
polis, cultural centre, and news pool for the entire island. The old policeman 
well knows, for instance, that Pedro has sold three cows at Santo Amaro, on the 
north coast, that Lourenco, from Ribeiras, on the south coast, has heard from 
his son in Bermuda, and that a Dutch cargo-boat berthed at Horta pier not 
more than an hour ago. He can also tell you that the atmospheric pressure 
has changed, and that the sun will return to-morrow and bring back a smile 
to this grim coast. 


Madalena is on the western side of Pico, where the lava flowed slowly 
towards the sea, leaving an unbelievable chaos of scorie on the lower slopes. 
Here, with incredible patience, man has cleared the ground and delved into the 
rocky soil, contriving to make the most of this black earth. Now it is laid 
out in small areas enclosed by rough dry-stone walls. Seen from the coast 
road, there seems to be nothing but a huge tract of stony desert, but hidden 
away behind every wall is a small vineyard or orchard, which in its season has 
a high production output. It was on this low-lying coast, with its innumerable 
small allotments, that the Horta folk had their country houses in the heyday 
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of the wine-producing era of the islands. It was here that a wine was produced 
which was compared favourably in Britain with that made in Madeira, and many 
shiploads were also sent to Russia. In the last century, after mildew had 
ruined the vines and the wine export trade, the vineyards were partially re- 
stocked with plants from America. The present output is enough for local needs 
but very little more. I was told that one of the main wine-growers produces 
a maximum of forty barrels of wine in a good year. 

Some wine-growers still occupy the rooms over the store-rooms where the 
coarse-grained wooden presses still hold the bouquet of wines long consumed. 
Outside are stone-pillared verandas where people used to sit and watch for 
passing ships and homeward-bound whalers. Fruit-trees have generally 
supplanted grape vines in the orchards, for the fruit ripens to perfection. Large 
plums, apricots, figs, and oranges are easily produced, and find a ready market 
over at Horta. 


The old constable was right again. The air has none of the clammy feel 
it had yesterday, and only a slight breeze comes down from the hills. The sun 
vividly lights the south slope of Pico, and the forbidding darkness of the woods 
has given place to the shining green of incense leaves and pine needles, while 
the white churches and villages lie scattered like a flock of pigeons which have 
swooped down on a field. 

I was told at Candelaria that the people of Pico make good sailors, good 
soldiers, and good bishops. It is here that a Bishop of Macao, a Bishop of 
Timor, and a Patriarch of Portuguese India were born and bred. Sao Matteus, 
the highest village on the mountain-side, has a black-and-white church to which 
pilgrims go to view the statue copied by an emigrant from an ‘‘Ecce Homo” 
in Brazil. It is called Bom Jesus, and it rivals the one at Ponta Delgada. The 
statue is always surrounded by offerings which enable the old parish priest 
to decorate his church, which he does with simpleminded but good taste. 

At Santa Margarida the fields have been given the homely name of Terra 
do Pao (Land of Bread). The mountain folk claim that life is better there than 
on the Continent. In the damper atmosphere the vegetation is more lush, 
and the blue of the hydrangeas helps to soften the very rugged slopes. Seen 
from here, Pico’s peak soars straight out of the sea to its summit and final cone. 
Surprisingly, a river of lava must have cooled suddenly, and there it remains 
on the mountain-side as though frozen, and is one of the mysteries of the eruption 
of 1718, which lasted for days. There is a memorial by the roadside which 
points to the site where a church was swallowed up. There is mystery, too, 
in the erosion which gradually changes the stones into mould. First they are 
covered with the whitish lichen, which decays and crumbles. Wherever soil- 
formation of this kind is at work the scrub soon takes root and invades the whole 
countryside. 

The south coast provides an arresting and dramatic setting in the 
summer sunshine. Far beneath lies the coastline, picked out in the white of 
breaking waves, and in the distance massive headlands stand sheer out of the 
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sea. Above Silveira they were making the road across the backbone of the 
island which is to run from Cais to Lajes, by the plateau with its silent lakes. 


Layjes 


Lajes is a place-name that is quite common in the Azores. It means a 
slab or flagstone, a flat spot, or a lava outflow which juts out horizontally into 
the sea. Battered by the relentless waves, these lava outflows often form a 
reef which encloses a stretch of calm, land-locked water. 

This has happened at Lajes, where the black reef shields a useful anchorage. 
Once an island capital, it is scarcely bigger than Cais or Madalena. The windy 
streets are bordered by stately old homes, one of which proudly announces that 
it once housed a follower of the Prior do Crato. The basalt walls of a great 
unfinished church stand dismally at the end of the street. Behind its arches 
the calm lagoon reflects the outline of the Rocha do Castelo. 

Sailing from Terceira about the time when Sao Jorge was occupied, the 
first ship to bring settlers to this island rounded its south-easterly cape in a 
vain search for a landing-place on the wave-beaten coast. Finally, one of the 
sailors made his way ashore at this spot over the shelf of rocks. His dog followed 
him. While they were exploring the lava slopes the rising sea compelled the 
captain to leave, and the seaman, Fernando Alvares Evangelho, was marooned 
with his dog. He managed to survive until they returned, thanks to the dog, 
who hunted the wild pigs which abounded. These had grown and multiplied 
since 1439, when the King had shown great foresight in ordering that they 
be landed and let loose to populate the island. By the end of the fifteenth 
century Pico had a human population, and another Alvares, living close to 
Cais, kept open house with lavish hospitality and an ever-ready welcome for 
visitors who cared to call on him. 

On the terrace of the little boarding-house at Lajes a huge whale-jaw 
props up the trellis-work, down which pimpernels are hanging, their fruits 
granular and green in colour. There one is served caldo de couves, a Portuguese 
soup made with shredded cabbage, tasty little devil fish prepared with red 
pimento sauce, shrimp fritters, chicken cooked with olives. Occasionally 
one is served cracas, an astonishing shell-fish like a small limestone castle, which 
Linnzus, in poetic vein, called Balanus lintinnabulum. There are also cakes 
made with cream, eggs, and syrup, the recipes for which are the secret of the 
island pastry-cooks. They are served with old Pico wine, which when in good 
condition has the amber colour and the bouquet of sherry. 

Behind Lajes there is no stony desert, like that which surrounds Madalena, 
but instead a fertility in which abounds moist green bananas, yams and gardens 
overflowing with jasmine. The road, which runs round the mighty ridge of 
Pico, is one of the finest in the Azores, and is literally built upon a ledge far 
above the sea. It is bordered with rose hedges, and the paving-stones (which 
the clouds deluge in winter) are covered with moss, for this is the forest zone, 
infinitely varied and luxuriant, which covers the slopes above the rich lands 
of Santa Barbara. The old villages which one occasionally finds hereabouts 
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remain as primitive as when they were built. The cottages have black walls 
and roofs weighed down with stones lest the winds rip off the tiles or thatching. 
Old customs also still persist in these parts. At sea-level, on a promontory 
of black lava, Santa Cruz das Ribeiras still offers a ritual feast on Whit Monday 
to nearly a thousand guests. There are cottages where they still use heated 
stones to bake the bread. Lanterns are made out of pigs’ bladders. There 
are albarcas shoes with raw-hide soles, and wooden locks carved with knives, 
like those that can be seen on Sao Miguel. 

Beyond Beira the road crosses over the eastern ridge of the island close 
to the agricultural station established by the local authorities. The bulbous 
church-tower and the windmills at Piedade stand out against the blue water 
of the Channel of SdAo Jorge, which comes into view again along the northern 
slopes. Plant life thrives here in an exuberance of hydrangeas mixed with pine 
groves, giant acacias, chestnut-trees, and poplars. From a belvedere set on the 
cliff-edge one looks down almost vertically to the sea twelve hundred feet below. 
Farther down the road, where the basalt gives way to red_sand, solemn-faced 
women can be seen going back to their villages, carrying on their heads wooden 
vessels corked with a tuft of fresh urze, or a man returning from the wheat- 
fields, bowed down by the load of grain he is delivering to the miller. 

Every now and again the cool grace of the woods and fields disappears. 
A lava flow has cut a scar in the wooded slope produced, like those in the south, 
by the great eruptions of two hundred years ago. Meagre undergrowth does 
its best to heal the wounds and relieve the grim outline of the volcanic rocks, 
but the processes of time only can be effective. The return to the blue sweetness 
of hydrangeas on the roadway, and the pines at Santo Amaro which frame 
vignelles of the sea, is appreciated all the more because it had been so rudely 
interrupted. 


Above Madalena, dark paths lead up towards the peak. Dark, too, are the 
decrepit old enclosure walls, where tany red roses flower in profusion during the 
summer. Next come the pasture-lands and the soft sweep of springy grass, 
split up irregularly by hedges of tall heather, sometimes half hidden by clouds. 
At a height of eighteen hundred feet, between the yawning cones which were 
once vents for the volcanic fires, an urze clump gives access to a short flight 
of steps leading down towards the crater of Frei Matias. These galleries were 
formed, like those on Sao Miguel, when the crust cooled down on the surface 
while just beneath the still molten lava continued to flow sluggishly into the sea. 
They have been explored as far as the point where the candles went out for 
want of air. One of the caves has what looks like a clotted whale-blood coating 
beneath a roof which bristles with dripping black stalactites. Another seems 
to lose its way into the bowels of the earth. There is nothing to remind one 
of the shining palaces to be seen in the limestone grottoes of other countries. 
This is like the gateway into a Hades that has burnt itself out, and yet has left 
behind a warning to flutter the heart of even the most courageous. 


The ascent of Mount Pico is not hard for a mountaineer. There is no need 
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for ropes or an ice-axe. Yet this summit, like that of Tenerife in the Canaries, 
is frequently a source of disappointment to the climber, who often finds the 
peak enveloped in clouds. 

One has to climb for a long while through the green loneliness of the pastures, 
pass the night in a ramshackle mountain shelter, then scale before daybreak 
the south-east approach and scoriz of the main cone as far as the great crater 
of the Caldeira do Pico. This is over seven thousand feet above sea-level, and 
there is an acrid smell of sulphur coming from some of the fissures. Above 
it lies the summit which still has to be climbed. The way is over cinders 
which make climbing difficult, up to the cusp at 7613 feet, from whose jaws 
puffs of white smoke are at times still to be seen. 

More often than not one can see nothing when the top is reached, for the 
blanket of cloud shuts you in, and shuts out a view of everything but the damp 
clouds themselves. 

If one is more fortunate and the clouds lift and the skies are clear, then the 
view is superb and unforgettable. Around the lonely peak the mountain-side 
is still reddened by volcanic action, but as one looks straight down to the plain 
below the sea seems to stand up like a liquid wall or a prodigious plate of blue 
enamel, in which Séo Jorge, Fayal, Graciosa, and Terceira seem from this 
height to be floating in complete tranquillity. Sometimes the view can be 
seen for no more than a few seconds, and then the curtain falls and the scene 
below is blotted out. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Fayal 


Between Pico and Fayal a submerged volcano has left two rocks protruding 
out of the water, the Madalena rocks : Em Pe, the standing one, Deitado, 
the recumbent one. Thousands of birds nest on their steep sides, and wheel 
round over the russet-coloured lava. Large gulls with outstretched wings 
glide ceaselessly to and fro, and there are also those charming little gulls called 
almas de mestre, which glide through the air like silver scissors, and which fisher- 
men believe to be the souls of accursed captains. 

Seen from Pico on clear evenings, Fayal stands out clear-cut against the 
setting sun. At other times the island seems to be weighed down under trailing 
clouds, which hide everything except the lowlands. It is a small island, four- 
teen miles long by fifteen miles broad, as green and indented as a maple leaf, 
and covered with such a network. of hydrangea hedges that it is called the 
“Blue Island’’, Wha Azul. 

In the morning sunshine the capital, Horta, gleams like a Mediterranean 
coast resort. Between the cliff of Espalamaca and the small sea volcanoes of 
Monte Queimado and Guia, the house windows and the fronts of all the churches 
and monasteries sparkle in the bright light. The rows of maize-yellow, pistachio- 
green, and almond-pink houses, the black-and-white patterns of the church 
towers, Angustias, Sdo Francisco, the Colegio, the Carmo, the Clock-tower, 
Conceicdéo — all these rise in tiers, interrupted only by gardens, until they reach 
the thousand shades of green on the hills as they rise up to the central Caldeira. 
Down below, a border of black sand closes in the bay round the old fort of Santa 
Cruz. On one side, the sails of the windmills on the cliff turn over Espalamaca, 
and, on the other, the Observatory tower and the radio pylons stand on hillocks 
overlooking the port. 

This port, which stands on a channel less than five miles wide, offers the 
best and safest shelter on the Azores. Its name has always been familiar to 
sailors. In the age of sailing-ships it was the compulsory port of call, the place 
where crews of the ocean-going vessels relaxed and supplies were replenished. 
In 1775 Captain Cook described its ‘hills studded with handsome abodes, 
gardens, and coppices, ’ and the luxurious living which went on there. 

From the end of the eighteenth and throughout the nineteenth century 
Horta was an American whaling-centre, where ships from New England for- 
gathered with their catches. As recently as 1910 two-thirds of the sperm-whales 
harpooned in the world were caught off the Azores. Old illustrations from the 
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1870’s show as many as four hundred ships in this port, which is almost empty 
to-day. Modern ships refuel at Las Palmas and keep their food supplies in 
cold-storage. 

Thanks to aircraft, Horta has staged something of a revival. This fine 
stretch of water witnessed the coming of sea-plane pioneers like Pinedo, Balbo, 
Lindbergh, Guillaumet. The early flights of the Pan-American Airways used 
to call here, before powerful, four-engined planes were able to land at Santa 
Maria. The British Navy had a base here during the second World War. At 
present, the long pier berths only the ‘‘Insulana”’ packet-boats, one or two schoon- 
ers, tramp-steamers, and little warships, the crews of which often scrawl rhymes 
or drawings on the thick walls of the wharf, recalling the visit of the Sdo-Tome, 
the Santiago, the Flores, as for example : 


Por aqui passou-o ‘‘F'lores”’ Here passed through the ‘‘ Flores”’ 
Com gente alegre e jovial, With gay folks who like fun, 
Oui das donzellas séo amores Who are fond of the girls 

E no mar ndo lem rival.... And at sea fear no one... 


Every morning motor-boats set ashore the fruit-sellers from Pico at the 
far end of the harbour, under the calcined rock-face of Mount Queimado. One 
can see them going townward with swinging gait, their baskets containing figs, 
large yellow plums, and grapes grown and ripened in the dry lava soil, poised 
on their heads. On the black sands, beneath the Constabulary, whale-boats 
and launches le grounded together with the small pleasure-craft, which take 
passengers for cruises down the channel on Sundays. 


Horta owes its name to the Fleming, Josse Van Hurtere, who founded 
the town in about 1466. ‘In those days Flanders was visited with great wars 
and dire distress and the Duchess sent men and women of all sorts and condit- 
ions, eke men of religion and ships loaded with furniture and tools for hus- 
bandry and building homes... The which folk were two thousand in number... 
in company with the noble Knight Josse Van Hurtere, Lord of the Manor at. 
Moerkirchen in Flanders.” 

Josse was attached to the Court of Burgundy, and while at Bruges 
he heard a Franciscan friar tell wonderful tales about these islands, which 
he believed to be the Cassiterites, where ‘“‘silver and tin there is in plenty.” 
He left with his three brothers, who hoped to make their fortune. In Lisbon 
one of the Infante’s ladies-in-waiting, Brites de Macedo, agreed to marry Josse, 
and share his life on this lonely island where he proposed to settle. When they 
landed in this bay, Brites found no trace of wild beasts, which she had dreaded 
throughout the crossing. She thanked the Lord for having kept her island 
for birds, and had an oratory built on the future site of the church of Our Lady 
of Anguish, (Angustias). When corn, sugar, grapes, and woad for dyeing began 
Lo grow in this fertile, virgin soil Josse had a mansion built in the centre of what 
was fast becoming a town. And so it was that Horta, a peace-loving and hard- 
working Flemish settlement in the valley named after it, steadily increased, 
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and was slowly absorbed by Portuguese settlers. The descendants of the Fle- 
mish pioneers have now lost all trace of their mother tongue, but not their 
flax-coloured eyes. The descendants of Hurtere became Utras or Dutras, but 
the name of the town, Horta, remains a memorial to the man who founded it. 

A long road follows the whole curve of the bay, from the whaling district 
to the Vale dos Flamengos. In this street, which is Horta, are to be found the 
little bars which cater for fishermen and sailors, the shipping offices, and the 
stores where they sell flour, coal, and goods of all description from all over the 
world. One red-painted bar is called the Café Volga in memory of Russian 
seamen; others have names like Famous Shop, Casa Ideal, or Retiro dos 
Marinheros (The Mariner’s Rest), which announces that ‘sailors are welcome.’ 

At this point the charming Largo do Infante opens out. Its esplanade, 
buffeted by the breakers, adjoins the old ivy-mantled fort, and overlooks the 
channel and Pico. Tall, regal palms shade the lawns and flower-beds around 
the statue of the Infante. The café under my bedroom was an easy going and 
cosy kind of place, where men came in and out all day long, some to talk, 
others to play dominoes. In the evenings they would bring their families, and 
would sit watching the passers-by. 

At the far end of the Largo the street continues between shops, banks, 
and churches. The houses turn their backs on the sea wall, which shields them 
from the intruding sea. On the roofs of the older ones little raised turrets, 
built as look-outs for homecoming ships, are still to be seen. 

The Convent of St Francis, razed to the ground by Essex and Raleigh 
when they burnt the whole town in 1597, was rebuilt in the Baroque style, and 
now serves as the workhouse. Behind the lofty porch the nave ends in a choir, 
with gold ornamentation and blue tiles. Never was Franciscan poverty adorned 
with such wealth as in these churches, where humble people come and dream 
of Heaven. 

Farther on stands the sumptuous Colegio. It was built by the Jesuits 
in 1700 on Josse Van Hurtere’s estate. His descendants left it to the Order, 
but it was not enjoyed by them for long. The writ of expulsion arrived one 
evening, and the Fathers embarked by night so as to avoid a scandal. It was 
rumoured for generations that their treasure lay hidden under a flag-stone. 
A noble main staircase leads up to the state-room, where the local council now 
holds its sessions. Above the garden a chapel dedicated to St Anne has now 
become the parish church of Horta. 

Here, as in Angra and Ponta Delgada, we see a love of pageantry fully 
expressed in the palatial front of the church, which is decorated with carved 
grey lava, and the towers crowned with a mosaic of white tiles, which sparkle 
as they reflect the light of the sun or the moon. The large nave, the coffered 
vaulting, the tiled figures, the twisted wooden supports of the Communion rail- 
ing, the embossed silver altar — all provide an atmosphere of opulence. The 
magnificence of the carved reredos of the choir reminded me of the pagoda 
altars, where carved Buddhist images stand in tiers on profusely ornamental 
brackets. It may be that the monk-architect had been impressed by Chinese 
art during the period of Jesuit influence in Peking. 


Often, when the warm west wind gently blows, the cracked tinkling of 
the bells can be heard across the channel as Mass comes to a close. Then 
perhaps, an old woman will be seen leaving the church covered from head to 
foot in her capole e capuz, the stiff hood of which is even higher than those 
used on Sio Miguel, and completely hides her face. 

At the very top of these cobbled alleys the former seventeenth century 
church is now a barracks. Outside its chapel poor people come and sit on the 
terrace for hours at a time to gaze at the clouds drifting over Mount Pico. 

Mount Pico and the channel cannot be dissociated from the life of Horta, 
for they form its essential background. Seen from the window of my little 
hotel on the Largo, Pico stands up pure as amethyst against the early-morning 
sky, but by midday it will be hidden under a canopy of snowy white clouds. 


The Cable Companies 


The cable district lies above the old fort, and constitutes a town within 
a town. The Azores act as a stepping-stone between Europe and America, 
and serve an all-important purpose. As early as 1885 Lisbon and Horta were 
joined by a submarine cable. The big cable companies (like Eastern, Commer- 
cial, and Western Cables) soon followed suit and set up relays for their transat- 
lantic cables. Each company built its ‘concession’, like a miniature Shanghai 
with its enclosures of villas and gardens on the steep side of a climbing side street. 
The administrative departments are grouped in the same building, having a 
central office where messages are exchanged. Since the last War the former 
German cable has been used by the U. S. Forces, and the French cable from 
Brest to New York is handled by Commercial. 

In the large, light rooms rattles the ceaseless tac-lac-iac of the machines 
recording the incoming messages on rolls of paper. They slide smoothly by the 
operator, who transcribes them on his keyboard and sends them on their way. 
Everything that is transmitted from one side of the Atlantic to the other passes 
through here. The development of wireless has not seriously affected the cable, 
for some messages find their way more safely to their destination via the bottom 
of the ocean than through the capricious atmosphere. The intricate machinery, 
which permits the multiple combinations of the five ‘channels’ to go through 
the one and only cable, is quite beyond the comprehension of the observer 
who has no technical knowledge. 

At the turn of the century the cable companies maintained a colony of 
three hundred Britons, Germans, and Americans, who made Horta a cosmo- 
politan centre, and brought with them a way of living quite different from the 
little-changed habits of the people of the islands. Soon many old traditions 
were relaxed, as the local people joined in the garden parties, dances, regattas, 
and other amusements organized by the service personnel of the cable companies. 

As time went on, however, the remarkable development of automatic 
appliances made it unnecessary for the companies to maintain the large staffs 
originally required, and most of the duties have now been taken over by Por- 
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tuguese nationals. The overseas colony is, in fact, reduced to a score of British 
families, who form a pleasant little community with all the ‘colonial’ 
habits of bridge and tea-parties. I joined a group one evening as they 
sat on a terrace entertaining a visitor from the Scottish Highlands, and 
toasting him in his native whisky. An August moon had just risen beyond 
the summit of Pico, as I listened to the conversation at the tables adjoining. 
With the exception of a few young married couples, they had all left their 
country years ago to earn their living in other parts of the world. One of them 
was talking about Singapore, another of Canada. Some of these people had 
been here for thirty years except for an occasional trip home. But old- 
stagers and youngsters alike had all remained essentially British. 

Behind the cable building a flower-bordered walk leads to a rambling white 
house, dating from the old days, with a covered veranda. It is surrounded 
by lawns, tropical plants, camellias, orange-and banana-trees and is very similar 
to American homes of the eighteenth-century. This similarity is to be expec- 
ted for ‘‘Fredonia”’ asit is called, was built by the Bostonian, John Bass Dabney, 
who landed on Fayal in 1808. 

The history of this Dabney family, which made its Sener on the life of 
Horta for nearly a century, is as fascinating as any novel. John Bass, who 
had done his share of travelling (one of his sons was born at Alexandria, another 
at Bordeaux), seems to have been descended from a Huguenot, d’Aubigné 
whose French motto had come down to him unchanged: Talent de bien faire 
(Able to do things properly). Like Hickling, who had been charmed by Furnas, 
Dabney on settling here became the United States Consul for the whole archi- 
pelago. Those were the palmy days of wine, oranges, whaling, and intense 
sea traffic with every part of the globe. John Bass, a striking example of the 
puritanical and venturesome American, gained wide recognition for his dignity, 
honesty, and shrewd judgment. A promoter of whale-fishing, supply agent, 
ship chandler, and refitter, he was a magnate among maritime traders, and 
lived on a lavish scale. His private launch cruised in the channel, and his 
daughters in riding-habits cantered down the bridle paths of the Vale dos 
Flamengos. 

One day in 1840 a French frigate, the Belle Poule, cast anchor in the bay 
of Horta with Prince de Joinville on board. He was on his way to St Helena, 
whence he was to bring the body of Napoleon back to France. The French 
Consul being indisposed at the time, it was Dabney who gave a ball in 
honour of the royal visitor. In the large white salon, with its six windows, 
where the portrait of Queen Elizabeth II now hangs opposite that of Queen 
Victoria, a friendly voice told me with some emotion that the royal sailor 
(aged twenty-two) had danced on the shining floor with local girls in their muslin 
dresses. 

Higher up the hill another Dabney home, built for one of the Consul’s 
sons, has, like Fredonia become a cable residence. It is built in the same 
colonial style, with the same green veranda, and has the same peaceful comfort 
and tropical garden, where I enjoyed a rest on the cretonne cushions lying 
carelessly about on the lawn. The smooth grey trunks of giant fig-trees look 
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like elephants hiding under the foliage, and a thousand aromatic scents fill the 
air. The springy turf, the fragrance of Ceylon tea served in delicate china cups, 
a smiling hostess talking about London — all these things combine to form 
a strangely harmonious whole. 

The last of the Dabneys left the romantic homes of their ancestors at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Times had changed, and trade was less flour 
ishing. Perhaps the graveyard of Horta was already too full of their kindred. 
Their family burial ground is at the very top of the cemetery. It abounds in 
wild flowers, and serves as one of the finest view-points in all the Azores. At 
the far end of the walks cypress-trees frame the bulbous littles domes of the 
chapel like some Oriental mosque. Near the spot where they buried passing 
sailors who died in the old hospital, I read the epitaph of John Bass Dabney : 
“By integrity, industry, perseverance, he rose superior to the overwhelming 
frowns of fortune which thrice assailed him during his sojourn on earth.” 

Horta has a few mansions dating from the days of its prosperity, whose 
long balconies, with their black copings, overhang the street below. Some- 
times one sees the green slats of Venetian blinds. Heavy iron gates guard the 
entrances of basement wine store-rooms with low, arched ceilings. The rooms 
above open directly on to the gardens. Above the town is the home of the 
former Barons of Santana, with its twenty windows overlooking a terrace 
joining its oratory and winter garden. 

The chief pride of Horta is its club, which is called Amor da Patria. It is 
palatial for so small-a town, with less than ten thousand inhabitants. It is 
more like a casino, and in winter-time it is gay with the swirl of pretty dresses 
and the bewitching sashes made out of gold-spangled black tulle by the local 
girls. Everyone here, young and old alike, inherits the same love of dancing 
— a fact fully recognized in the Azores, where it is a traditional saying that 
“On Sao Miguel they work ; at Angra they pray; at Horta they dance.” 

The low-lying isthmus, which links the shore with the cone of Monte Quei- 
mado, separates the Doca (port) from the harbour at Porto-Pim. This is a 
district of fishing-folk, around the Church of Angustias. They inhabit little 
white or yellow green-shuttered houses, spotlessly clean like those of their 
Flemish ancestors. At twilight one may capture the aroma of frying fish, hear 
the soft playing of a viola, or the strains of music relayed by radio. The women 
will be out at the fountains, and the old folks down by the Spanish Gate, which 
opens on to Porte-Pim opposite Monte da Guia. 

Queimado means “Burnt Out,” and its grey, coaly ashes feed one or two 
green allotments. A sandy isthmus joims Queimado and Guia, and after 
crossing it the road rises to follow the coast along the side of Guia, which juts 
out into the sea. A white chapel, built on a ridge, is the whalers’ leek-out 
and sanctuary. The Virgin of Guia is their mother, patron, and guide, 
and they hold her in reverence in their primitive way. At the feast of the 
Assumption in August, when an effigy of the Virgin passes Im procession 
before the long whaling-boats hauled ashore beneath flower garlands and oars 
pointed in upward salute, each captain casts over her a long harpoon rope. 
It is a gesture by which it is hoped that their patron will be bound to them 
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as by contract, and bring to them good fortune on their whaling expeditions. 

The outer side of Guia’s old crater has collapsed, leaving it open to the sea. 
The waves surge into the jaws of this Caldeira do Inferno, which retains the 
fiery appearance of its once active state. Viewed from the ocean, this wild 
scene has a grandeur of its own. The cliff, creviced with grottoes and looking 
like a marine cathedral, plunges into the dark sapphire water, and echoes the 
shrill cries of sea-birds which haunt the place. The scorie of the Caldeira 
do Inferno presents the landscape of a nightmare. Then the earth is healed 
again, and the scene changes to a slope covered with peaceful fields and green 
corn, the view from which is one of the finest in the archipelago. 

Horta has several belvederes, and each of them has its own way of revealing 
the scattered town as it stretches down to the channel. The nearest of these 
is the Observatory, named after Prince Albert of Monaco, in memory of the 
long years of cruising and ocean research in Azorean waters which he spent 
in exploring the Fosse de |’Hirondelle (‘‘Swallow Pit’’) and the Princess Alice 
Banks. Higher up, behind the pylons of the naval radio station, stands Mount 
Carneiro, with its rumpled grass which smells of mint and fern. 

My own preference is for Espalamaca, that great cliff shoulder which 
projects on the east side of the bay and bears a row of windmills above the 
green gash of the Vale dos Flamengos. From this point of vantage, when 
daylight fades over the sea and the heavy cloud-formations break up, the 
outline of Pico rises blue and pure into the heavens. The town is in shadow, 
but the lights round the port are reflected in the tarnished mirror of its still 
water, and the lamps in the Doca are seen as long, gleaming streaks of light. 
In the morning, beneath the windmills and the low, rose-covered walls, the blue 
channel lying between the three islands is as calm as a Sicilian strait. 

Behind Espalamaca the twin valley of Praia do Almoxarife goes down, 
broad and cultivated, to the shore where the Liberal forces landed in 1831. One 
can bathe there in a cove of clear, cool water with sands that powder one’s 
limbs with little black diamonds. One day as I stood there I saw a ragged child, 
a little way off, standing shyly looking at me. I offered him a sandwich and 
after a few moments hesitation he took it in his brown hand and murmured 
the quaint thanks of these simple people, ‘‘Por almas dos seus caidos’’ (‘‘For the 
souls of your dead’’). 

In the highland valley of Pedro Miguel, which continues that of Praia above 
the coastal plateau, lies a stretch of land, surrounded by a network of blue 
hydrangea hedges. Here are to be found pedigree livestock; Durham and 
Alderney cattle, and sheep from the Ile de France, belonging to the experi- 
mental farming station set up by the local authorities. Lower down, in the 
Vale dos Flamengos, is the old Quinta de Sio Lourengo, with its rows of model 
sheep-folds and cow-sheds. Sometimes the authorities hold a reception for 
visitors. The day I was invited there were little tables loaded with flowers 
and delicious cakes served in the shade of the dark trees. Although there were 
a good many people present, the talk was quiet and cultured. Azoreans have 
a natural quiet manner and grave courtesy which, in the somewhat exotic 
setting, has almost the unreality of a dream. A local magistrate, on behalf 
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of the Faialenses Matronae, presented me with the freedom of the borough 
of Horta, reading in Latin from a sealed and beribboned scroll which was later 
given to me, and which I greatly treasure. 


Caldeira 


Above the Vale dos Flamengos, where the first colonists in Fayal settled, 
the road goes up through flowers to a cross-roads where a wood of Japanese 
cedars surrounds a black-and-white chapel. An old man often sits there, with 
ruddy cheeks and blue eyes, and dressed in drab grey cloth, looking at the two 
hundred and fifty thousand trees which he himself had planted on his estate 
and at the chapel, fountain, and house which, like Josse Van Hurtere, the 
islands’ founder, he had built with his own hands. 

The dark woods give place to plane-trees, ferns, incense scrub and faia, 
and hydrangea bushes entwined with crimson roses. Little by little the trees 
thin out and vanish altogether. Heather and turf cover the ashy soil, riddled 
volcanic bombs, and long-stretching pastures separated by mossy mounds. The 
road ends, and one climbs a few feet farther to the Oratory of SAo Jodo, perched 
on the brim of the crater, a deep circle hollowed out of the earth, at the 
bottom of which, a thousand feet lower down, gleams the water of a shallow 
lake. In the grass and shrubs which line the ashy wall sheep seem to be per- 
ched like mountain goats, and the bleating of lambs, mixed with the song of the 
birds, rises from the chasm below. 

A footpath leads round the Caldeira. It follows the narrow edge, covered 
with a damp carpet of red-flowering dwarf heather and moss, discoloured 
like tufts of edelweiss by the damp mists, which hang heavy over the peak 
all through the winter. 

In the sunshine the whole island spreads its robes at my feet, with its green 
and yellow check patterns adorned with the blue braid of the flowering hedges, 
and dotted with the white embroidery of its villages. The smoke of a grass 
fire rises high into the calm air. I saw the wake of two whaling-boats as they 
made for the open sea. In the shelter of the ridge a shepherd was sitting by 
his dog, guarding the communal flock. He was young, with calm, handsome 
features, and, as I leaned over towards him I heard the shrill sound of his little 
flute as he played like one of Virgil’s shepherds. 

The tortured scoriz of a misterio dips down towards the tip of the island, 
but the sea is hidden by the mountain pastures, which surround the southern 
part of the crater. Above the abyss, in the stillness of the grasslands, a young 
bullock, with a black-and-tan coat, lifted his horned head to gaze at me as 
though he were the Genius of the volcano. Two barefooted peasant women, 
with a man and a child, were coming up from the valley in silence. They had 
taken this short cut through the mountains to their village on the wes- 
tern side. 

That clear, warm day was like a benediction. On the pearly blue sea 
with its endless silver glaze, I could see the other islands; Graciosa, farthest 
of all, then Sao Jorge, dotted with the white spots of its houses, and Pico under 
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its cloudy helmet, and the twin rocks of Madalena standing in the channel 
like the ruins of an amphitheatre. 


A little island, only thirty miles round, Fayal has both unity and diversity 
of aspect. 

As always in the Azores, the north and west coasts are cut into harsh 
cliffs beneath the tilled slope bearing the white villages, which look peaceful 
and prosperous. Ribeirinha lies in a leafy hollow. There is also Saldo, and 
Cedros, one of the earliest settlements on Fayal, and to-day its largest village. 
On the white church-front the fine Manoeline arch of the red lava portal is 
adorned with birds and tiny human figures. Towards the summits of the 
Caldeira the sinuous blue hedges wind up into the grasslands. In the direction 
of the sea a maize-field comes abruptly to an end in front of an urze bush, and 
the cliff drops down sheer a thousand feet to the edge of the sands, with their 
border of breaking waves. This is Praia do Norte. 

Before reaching the far end of the Capelhinos one comes back to the lava 
of the mislerio and the last craters on the western flank of the volcano. The 
eruption of 1692, which lasted over six months, left dreadful memories in the 
minds of the people. Rocks and cinders rained down everywhere. There was 
a terrifying din of rumbling earth, the seas lashed the shores, and the craters 
emitted streams of fiery lava which coursed down upon the island from which 
there was no escape. 

White lichens have attacked the scoriz, and thick bruswood now grows 
in the crevices. In two hundred years’ time the land will be ready for tilling. 
An ashy trail climbs into the wild thyme, mint, and incense, leading to the 
black jaws of the craters now invaded by dwarf cedars, hydrangeas, and juniper 
bushes. Somewhere near, there is a little lake, covered with water plants, and 
I could hear the song of wild birds and the deep bellow of a bull which was 
standing on one of its banks. It is a lovely, natural setting. 

This westerly point of Fayal thrusts into the sea an enormous spur of coal 
and iron. Nothing lies beyond but the distant isles of Corvo and Flores, a 
hundred and fifty miles out to sea. On the south slope, wind and sea have 
carved out the cliff of Costa da Nau. Its yawning jaws glow in the sunshine 
above dark blue waters. Everywhere one can see the results of the great 
eruptions, when from the innermost regions of the earth cinders, coal, scorie, 
and enormous rocks were heaved up and belched forth in tremendous upheavals. 

The lighthouse Dos Capelinhos is built on one of these outcrops, eroded 
by the tons of water, the wind, and the spray which the ocean hurls there in 
winter. Not even the tranquil blue of summer can soften these cruel lacerations. 

A whaling colony has erected here its dry-stone huts, with long roofs made 
of rushes. The quay juts out among black rocks to the calm stretch of sea 
protected by the reef. As I came along, the men were busy furling sails and 
coiling ropes. They were sturdy, genial men from Pico, who camp here, with 
one or two women and children, all through the fishing season. They never 
miss a chance of springing into their whaling-boats at the first telephone warning 
from the look-out. 


Farther afield the neat countryside of the southern districts becomes 
drier, and hydrangeas make way for dry-stone walls, tamarisks, and houses 
covered with geraniums. At the foot of the slope a few summer cottages 
nestle in gardens round the bay of Varadouro. A brand new little thermal 
establishment, built by the local authorities, pipes the boiling sulphur waters 
from the sprays near the sea. The great white cliff of Castelo-Branco, where 
nuns from Horta are said to have sought refuge in pirate times, stands out on the 
coast, like a pointer to the utter emptiness of the southern horizon. Between 
here and the Antarctic icefields there is nothing along this Twenty-ninth Meri- 
dian, which passes between the Atlantic coasts of Africa and Brazil, the Cape 
Verde islands and Fernando de Noronha. 


Whaling 


Neither Santa Maria, Sao Miguel, nor even Pico had given me a glimpse 
of a sperm-whale. On a radiant Sunday morning, standing by the chapel at 
Guia, I could see the whale-boats dancing in the wind three miles out on a blue 
sea. They looked like a regatta, with twenty pointed white sails crossing each 
other’s paths like ballet dancers. The look-out man, astride his chair, with 
its elbow-rests, left his glasses and rose to his feet. One of the launches was 
coming back at full speed to Porto-Pim with its capture in tow, a long grey- 
blue body tossing in the wake as the ship sped across the calm water. 

An hour later Senhor Alberto, manager of the whaling company, put me 
on board the launch. In the boathouse I had just been shown two whaling- 
boats, one of which had had its bottom torn out a few days before by a terrific 
blow from a cachalot’s tail. The crew had managed to save themselves and 
rescue their boat. The other boat was quite new, forty feet long by seven wide 
amidships, and only two feet deep. In spite of this, the men have to cling onin 
the roughest of weather, and perform the most daring manceuvres. This boat 
was beautifully built, with exceptionally good lines. Alberto was patting her 
as he might stroke a thoroughbred, with the pride of a designer. The entire 
fishing fleet, including the motor-boats, is built here of pine-wood. The blue 
prints are drawn with the utmost accuracy. 

Although they seemed rather distrustful at first, the crew finally accepted 
me as the sort of landlubber who might be a good sailor. They consisted of 
Mestre Rafael, the strong, silent skipper with his black shirt and dark slouch 
hat, the mechanic, with a pointed beard and a swashbuckling appearance, and 
the ship’s boy, who had strikingly fair hair. 

The motor purred, and we made a bee-line for the whalers, whose quick 
evolutions continued off Castelo-Branco. Since daybreak a school of sperm- 
whales had been surrounded and hunted down. The carcass I had seen towed 
in was not more than fifty feet long, but the full-grown whales reach anything 
up to sixty-three feet. Shading his eyes with one hand, and pointing to the 
horizon with the other, the boy was the first to shout ‘“Blo’s !” (‘She blows !”’), 
Where I could see nothing, his sharp, practised eye had detected a whale spouting 
above the long blue swell, and he gave the traditional call. 
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Ahead of us the ships were scudding towards this spout. One of them 
hauled her sails down, a sure sign that she was attacking. We saw the men 
bringing them down as fast as they could. Then they pulled in towards the 
moving mass, which sometimes threw up a monstrous snout and sometimes a 
long butterfly tail. They had exchanged their oars for short paddles, which 
enabled them to manceuvre so as to be behind the back-wash of the whale as 
soon as it emerges. The usual technique is to approach from behind until 
they are almost within touching distance. The harpooner braces himself, 
with his knee steadied against the seat in the bows, and raises his arm. There 
is a flash in the sun, and the harpoon is embedded in the spinal column, where 
the hook opens out. The struggle starts with a great splash of water. It is 
a fight to the death between the great beast and this slender craft, from which 
a line of more than two thousand feet is unwinding at full speed around 
the bollard. The men have to pour cold water on it, otherwise the friction 
will set it on fire. In the meantime the huge, maddened beast dashes off, 
dives, comes up again, threshes about, and beats the sea with its great 
forked tail. We followed such a fight from close quarters. Whenever the 
enormous head rose from the sea it looked like the bows of a submarine, 
high, round-nosed, smooth, and shining black in the sun. Sometimes a 
cachalot dashes out to sea at such speed that the line proves to be too short, 
and a second whaling-boat has to lend its own reserve of hawser and join in 
the chase. 

This time the struggle was shorter. These young whales are far less dan- 
gerous than the full-grown males defending a herd of females. As we cruised 
round the whaling-boat hauled in her line in order to approach the retreating 
beast. The harpooner braced his arm to fling several sharpbladed, hookless 
spears, keen as razors, and made to deal blows to the vital organs and cause 
lung hemorrhage and death by asphyxia. Already the spouting breath had 
reddened. A bleeding jet gushed out at the nostrils, and a purple ring was 
widening in the broken water. Great sea-gulls followed the fight, and sharks 
were expected to put in an appearance, attracted by the smell of blood. In 
vain the poor crippled body, held back by the spear-lines, tried to escape, and, 
with fits of convulsion, beat the water into white foam. Occasionally it wheeled 
round, followed yard by yard by the boat, which was as lithe as a bull-fighter 
throwing his banderillas. 

Indeed, this Azorean whale-hunt is a sea corrida. It is nothing like the 
wholesale slaughter of whales as practised by the factory ships in the Antarctic, 
with their whaling-guns. There they shoot, haul aboard, and cut up. In 
the Azores men face their quarry on level terms. Alberto, who knows his 
men, told me ‘We tried to make them adopt the whaling-gun, but they would 
not have it.’”’ Even when prices are slumping and gains are lower, they still 
go whaling for the love of the sport. It is a bold, risky, and noble sport. The 
rivalry between the various crews is tremendously keen. When they go whaling 
in the channel of Sdo Jorge there are sometimes as many as sixty competing 
craft. However, fair play is the rule at sea; no hitting below the belt but 
mutual aid is the order of the day. Local men rely on their own strength, 
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hunting instincts, and sense of the sea to beat their competitors, and these 
qualities make them the most daring sailors afloat. 

The fight was finished. Death had put an end to this whale’s mighty 
power. To attach this twenty-ton mass to the launch was the next task. One 
of the men hacked a hole in the enormous snout and white fat appeared beneath 
the black skin. A chain was passed through the hole, and a hawser, as thick 
as a human wrist, attached it to our stern. We turned homeward towards 
Porto-Pim. The midday sun blazed over the sea, and a bluish light caressed 
the high peaks of the Caldeira. The breeze was freshening. In the great 
back-wash swell the long grey body veered and turned as though it were still 
alive and fighting. It revealed beneath the swollen nose narrow, drawn-out 
jaws like those of a crocodile. 


At the far end of Porto-Pim, below the factory founded in the past by 
John Bass Dabney, the first capture is already moored to an anchor buoy, 
and thousands of tiny fish, attracted by the smell of ‘blueskin’, form a moving 
fringe around. This blueskin is a fine film, transparent and elastic as nylon, 
which peels off in great fragments from the parts of the body where the harpoons 
have torn the tough outer hide. I examined the oblong aperture of the blow- 
nostril, the small lateral slits where the eyes are so placed as to make the whale 
blind, to all intents and purposes, to anything which comes head-on, and the 
jaws, with their strong, round teeth set at fairly wide intervals. 


Two days later I visited the great factory at Cais do Pico. A disembow- 
elled cachalot lay bleeding profusely on a platform, which looked like the scene 
of some appalling slaughter. The air was saturated with a stifling and unfor- 
gettable stench. Youneed to havea cast-iron stomach to stay long in surround- 
ings like these. Two days earlier the whalers of Pico had hauled in twenty- 
six whales, which had been cut up and engulfed by the machines and boilers 
in the space of thirty-six hours. Others were arriving now, towed in behind 
the launches, surrounded already by those greedy little fish. The cutters, up 
to their thighs in blood and up to their knees in fat, were wallowing in an un- 
speakable slush of curdled blood, oil, and blueskin. Climbing on to the enormous 
carcasses, they were wielding their sharp, long-handled knives to good purpose. 
Soon underneath the blood appeared the horrible heap of the entrails, in which a 
shapeless and precious pebble of ambergris might lie hidden. 


Everything is made use of here, boiled and ground down in the enormous 
boilers. Oils and fats are collected separately. Flesh and bone are reduced 
to reddish powder which serves to make oil-cakes for cattle or fertilizers for 
the soil. The fine ivory teeth have many uses. In the laboratory a chemist 
examines oil in test-tubes. From the spermaceti mass comes the famous 
whale white used in beauty products. The spermaceti forms almost the entire 
head of the cachalot. From the cavities behind the ears or from the liver, oil 
rich in vitamins is taken. The entire output is sold beforehand to the United 
States, Italy, Germany, and Portugal. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Corvo 


The distance from Horta to Corvo is a hundred and fifty miles in space 
and three hundred years in time. Europe has nothing to compare with this 
volcanic rock lost in mid-ocean and attacked by wind and sea for nine months 
out of the twelve. Corvo is less than four miles wide by three across, inhabited 
by very few people, whose way of living is still medieval. 

The first time I set eyes on Corvo it was the morning of All Souls’ Day 
and the island was covered with a hood of clouds which weighed heavily on 
its tragic, dark-looking form. At the foot of the central volcano, and standing 
on a thin ledge of a plateau, were a few fields surrounded by a handful of russet- 
coloured roofs, a little white church-tower, a few old windmills, and the twin 
pylons of the meteorological station. Huge waves were breaking against the 
rock, and buffeting the launch which was to land the parish priest and the mail, 
and bring back a few emigrants re-visiting their homes. The ship’s gangway 
was washed by green seas, and the captain was anxious to weigh anchor and 
get away, and so refused to let me go ashore. It was the last steamer of the 
year to visit Corvo. During the next six months, from November to May, 
the island would be left to its lonely fate. Its only consolation would be the 
distant outline of Flores, twelve miles to the south-west, whence a motor-boat 
would call to bring back the mail once a month, if the weather allowed. 

“See you next year!’’ I had called to the priest who had talked to me 
at length about Corvo. On my next visit the sea was tranquil, and the ship 
approached at sunrise ona slight summer swell. The doctor had been describing 
life on the island, which, veiled in a light white mist, looked like a fairy-tale land. 

A long wave thrust the ship’s launch into the rocky approach to the landing- 
stage, which lay between blocks of coal-black basalt. On the wharf, people 
were waiting in their Sunday best with their donkeys and small piebald cows. 
A lava path leads through the fields from the churchyard to the village. The 
tiny village street is paved with big black cobbles, and winds its way between 
the walls of poor but clean-looking houses, which huddle together as though 
seeking mutual protection from the wind. 

There are a hundred and eighty homes and about seven hundred and forty 
inhabitants on the island. Every one is related, except for some fifteen ‘foreign- 
ers’ who are civil servants like the policeman, the customs officer, the tax- 
collector, and the radio-operator. Then there is the priest, who christens the 
children and confesses the adults, the doctor, who has known many of them 
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since birth, and the two village schoolmasters. Among this population of 
fishermen, shepherds, and farmers there is not a single illiterate. The doctor 
told me that these people are among the most intelligent in the Azores. During 
the long winter evenings — for all outdoor work ends at four o’clock — they 
spend their time reading, studying, and in discussion. For centuries the is- 
landers have been cut off from the outside world, living without news and having 
little need for money. When in 1907 one of the Governors visited Corvo, the 
islanders were content to ask for a flag for hailing passing ships, whitewash for 
the graveyard walls, and exemption from military service for the son of a poor 
widow. 

Complete isolation came to an end with the establishment of the meteoro- 
logical station, which is in hourly communication with Horta, Terceira, and 
Santa Maria. Up to that time the islanders depended largely upon the letters 
written home by sons and daughters who had emigrated to other lands, and 
these they discussed time and again. 

Sometimes the wanderers will return with money sewn into their clothes, 
but usually memories of exciting modern cities beckon them away from this 
quiet place, where life goes on without electricity or gas. 

Every one is his own master here, and fishes or tills the land for his own 
benefit and that of his family. He bakes his own bread, and pays the doctor 
with his own potatoes. The word ‘poverty’ has no more significance here than 
the term ‘prison’. Island honesty is proverbial. The people are united as 
closely as a ship’s crew. Whenever a house is burnt down or collapses, every 
one helps voluntarily to rebuild it. In the event of serious illness or mishap 
an S.O.S. message is sent to some islander overseas, who is best able to send the 
necessary dollars. For everyday purposes exchange by barter is the means 
whereby goods are bought and sold. Flour is bartered for milk, salt for an egg. 

Sailing-craft lie hauled up on the rock-face, including a few whaling-boats 
ever ready to put to sea the moment the cry ‘‘Whale ahoy’’! comes from the 
look-out. 

The herds and flocks all graze together up on the highlands. Each animal 
carries its owner’s mark behind the ear. Once a year, the day after the Whit- 
suntide feast, a huge flock of five thousand sheep is rounded up on the grass- 
lands, near the Caldeira summit, for Shearing Day, when the whole community 
goes to work and stops only to eat anything that may be left over from the 
previous day. The rough wool is still spun on a distaff and woven by women 
on hand-looms into brown cloth from which they make the men’s clothing. 

On the first Sunday in May, all milk collected is for the benefit of church 
and priest. A fortnight later, they collect again for the doctor. <A tiny co- 
operative society collects the milk of the cows reared for export. Ewe’s milk 
is left for the lambs. No one would dream of touching it. Moreover, by some 
strange taboo, they never kill a sheep on Corvo. The animals are shorn once 
a year and allowed to die of old age, up among the clouds on the Caldeira. Only 
pigs are slaughtered, pork and fat being salted for winter use when the storms 
cause a scarcity of fish. There are few vegetables other than cabbage, and no 
fruit except for the figs grown on trees planted in dry-stone enclosures. 
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A donkey pack climbs above the village to a rocky slope where a small 
roadway is under construction. A barefooted shepherd guided me towards 
the Caldeira. The flashing sun shone from a cloudless sky, but the clouds 
would be back again soon enough, for no skies alter more quickly than these. 
Small crosses mark the turns in the road. A trickle of fresh water dripped 
into a drinking-trough. Fowls, heifers, and donkeys scarcely troubled to step 
out of the way. A last low dry-stone wall, one more wooden hurdle, and we 
were in the pastures where lambs gambolled under their mother’s watchful 
eyes, and a pink sow was nosing about among her piglets. The hydrangea 
bushes in the ravines are teeming with bird-life, while far away on the horizon 
can be seen the dark purple shadow of Flores. A rough path made by bare 
feet on the short grass replaced the track. It was time for me to hurry, for 
a cloud was forming at the foot of the slope. The grass had disappeared into 
a patch of rushes, studded with volcanic bombs covered with a spongy coating 
of moss. At every step I sank to my knees in this damp moss (which is not 
surprising, because winter mists prevail for months on the island, and there 
is not even a chance ray of sunshine to dry it out). I had to grope through 
this squelching mass and clutch at anything that looked solid; my arm would 
suddenly disappear up to the shoulder, and my ankles become trapped. 

The sun was already growing dim, and the rising mist was closing up 
behind me. A kind of submarine luminescence lit up the wall of greenery, 
as I crawled on all fours up to the final slope to the crater-edge. Below, broad 
and round, with a short, uneven edge, the crater ends ina broken cone. Several 
hundred feet farther down lies a small, steel-coloured lake in which several 
islets are set. Legend says that they are seven in number, and represent the 
archipelago. It is also said that the first settlers found here the Homem de Pé 
(‘The Standing Man’’), whose stone arm pointed to the west. In reality it 
is a freak lava formation, whose gesture has long since been destroyed by the 
weathering of the rock. 

I had thirty seconds in which to take a photograph of this chaotic landscape, 
and then the whole scene vanished as if by magic. The clouds moving towards 
the crater had covered it over in a single surging blanket of white vapour. I 
could no longer see the moss into which I plunged my wet hands, and nothing 
of the slope we had to go down again, groping our way, tripping up on what 
might be the coral bed of a weird under-sea world. It was as though Corvo, which 
rose originally from the sea, had just returned mysteriously whence it came. 

A sudden wind covered my cheeks with driving rain, and then the opaque 
curtain was suddenly lifted to disclose a scree of black rocks. The spell was 
broken, the curse removed. The sun came out radiantly over the moist emerald 
erass and the deep blue sea, which pales into opal on the horizon. My sandals 
had long been soaked through. I took them off and walked barefoot like my 
shepherd guide over the velvet of the sparse moss and the springy turf. Here 
gentle eyes of animals looked at us as we passed by. We also passed the shep- 
herds on their way up for the evening milking, their empty milk-cans swinging 
from their donkey’s pack-saddles and their flasks attached to their saddle-bows. 

A roundabout way down brought us to a deep ravine where red and black 
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lava encroaches on the beaches. Around the village the plateau displays its 
check pattern of green and yellow crops. I turned aside to have a look at the 
windmills perched up on the cliffs, and at their threshing-floors, and got lost 
in the village streets, which are mere stairways zigzagging between the houses. 
Women and children surrounded me and begged me to take their photo for 
‘my son’ or ‘my brother in America.’ A sturdy young man greeted me in a 
typical American accent. He had come back from California to visit his frail 
old mother. An elderly woman urged me to come into her cottage. It was 
poor and bare, but it had plants flowering by the door and spotless curtains 
at the windows which overlooked the sea. Almost all the floors in the village 
are made of wood, a shipwrecked captain having once given the islanders half 
of his cargo. The table was laid for me with white cheese and maize bread, 
and I was genuinely touched by these gifts, and the humble soil which produced 
them. The old lady took me by the shoulders and embraced me. I can still 
hear her good wishes as I walked down the long, narrow street. 
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CHAPTER X 


Flores 


At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 
And a pinnace, like a fluttered bird, came flying from far away: 
“Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted fifty-three!” 


TENNYSON. 


Kurope ends at Flores, on Longitude 31° 15’ West, and thirteen hundred 
and eighty miles from Lisbon. Flores is half-way between Portugal and 
Newfoundland, and is the last outpost on which the seagulls can build their 
nests. Maybe this is the garden of Atlantis, once lost and now found again, 
the Ilha das Flores — the “Isle of Flowers”. To do justice to it, one would 
have to coin words blue enough, green enough, words drenched in light and 
mist and fragrant with sweetness, bitterness, and solitude. 

As early as 1351, the Medici manual of sailing instructions called Flores 
and Corvo gli Corvi Marini (The Sea Crows) because of some bird glimpsed 
through the fog. The first Flemish settlers must have landed on this island 
on a sunny spring day, about 1470, when the brilliant yellow of the tufts of 
cubres and white incense clusters gleamed on the cliffs, with their shining water- 
falls. However this may be, they christened it ‘‘The Isle of Flowers.” Nobody 
knows who brought the first hydrangea plants, which cover the island with a 
sumptuous mantle, varying in colour from violet blue to delicate pink. These 
incomparable vistas of flowers are to be found in every gully, and the plants 
clamber up inaccessible rock walls which stream with water. 

Flores is neither a dark pebble like Corvo nor a volcanic formation lke 
the islands with central caldeiras. It is a raised plateau with pointed cones 
through which basaltic needles protrude, or prismatic organ-pipes form a complex 
fabric which blends grey and mauvish tints of infinite delicacy. It is an island 
almost oval in shape, eleven miles by eight, and inhabited by not more than 
eight thousand people. The sheer cliffs rise like the wall of a fortress protecting 
the green heart of the island, pierced by bluish valleys. 

The steamer casts anchor off Santa Cruz, the principal town. One can 
see its red roofs clustered round a great church. Radio pylons stand on a 
small green hill, and the white buildings of the whaling station are situated 
on an outcrop of lava. A storm-battered reef shields the little sheet of calm 
water on which the launch brings us to land. On the wharf the quiet islanders 
form a motley crowd in the summer. The girls wear brightly coloured clothes, 
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delighting in vivid dresses and handkerchiefs, probably by contrast with the 
black soil. Once a month the steamer brings news from Portugal, which most 
of the islanders have never seen, and never will see. Once the cattle are safely 
stowed in the hold the steamer weighs anchor for its next call at Lajes, the 
second town on the island, and does not sail again till after nightfall. After 
that, only wireless waves will link up the ‘Sea Crows’ with the rest of the world. 
Fayal is too remote, the intervening seas too risky, for any schooner to venture 
so far afield. Only an occasional tramp steamer, trading from island to island, 
comes this way. She is almost as unlikely as a ghost ship. 

In spite of this remoteness, Flores was not safe from British and Moorish 
privateers, who laid waste the island. The famous fight between the hevenge 
and the entire Spanish fleet also took place in these waters. An appalling storm 
sent fifty three of the Spanish galleons, as well as Sir Richard Grenville’s 
ship, to the bottom of the sea. 

The great church was rebuilt after the sack of Flores in the elaborate style 
of the eighteenth century. It has the rich fagade of a black-and-white palace, 
with bulbous little towers which recall the Far East. Beneath the shady plane- 
trees in the little square men like to sit and talk over the few topics which have been 
all-important in the island life from time immemorial — cattle and whales, 
maize and yams. There is no wine here, but the oranges and bananas are ~ 
better than those of Madeira, and flourish at the foot of sheltered slopes. 


A few miles from Santa Cruz, the northern road reaches the valley of 
Fazenda, the place we could see from the steamer. At that distance it revealed, 
through a break in the cliff, an almost too perfect Swiss setting. The land 
rises in stages through soft green fields, where cows peacefully graze, and slopes 
covered with trees and scrub to the peaks above. A riot of flowers and 
shrubs leads down to the little stream, which hurries on its way over dark purple 
boulders. In the midst of the corrie there is a lonely church with two black- 
and-white towers. Everywhere are scattered on the landscape cottages with 
wreaths of smoke rising from their chimneys. On the ridges, where the Pico 
de Se stands like a great cathedral, the sunlight breaking through the dancing 
clouds covers the landscape with a patchwork of light and shade. Those two 
tireless artists, the sun and the wind, are at work. For a moment a veil is 
thrown over the fields, then it breaks apart to uncover the dark valley below, 
and, as though supporting this romantic scenery, the scent of eucalyptus, 
sweet grass, and pine-wood fills the air. 

My friend, the doctor at Lajes, stopped his car on the plateau above Santa 
Cruz. It is a vast tableland without a tree or house in sight, but broken by a 
series of rounded hillocks of silky grass and banks of flowers. He opened a 
gate and we crossed over a brook. Taking me by the hand he said : “Shut your 
eyes, and let me guide you”. A little later he said : ‘‘Now open them and have 
a good look!” 

There, below my feet, was a vast chasm. Quite different from the craters 
one sees so often on the islands, this is a huge gash in the plateau above the 
valley of the Ribeira da Cruz. It looks as though the hands of some giant 
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have rent the earth apart and left it for Nature to heal, with an abundance 
of huge, blue-coloured bushes, kept ever fresh by hundreds of tiny waterfalls 
which tumble from the plateau above. In the soft summer light the ocean is 
of the same shade of blue as these indescribably sweet and gentle flowers. 

The centre of Flores is like a frozen sea of cones and grassy peaks, bristling 
with basalt dykes and overhung with mists. It is quite different from Terceira, 
with its ugly streams of scorie, which seem barely to have cooled. Erosion, 
aided by the tepid dampness of the mid-ocean, has hastened the disintegrat- 
ion of the volcanic soil, so providing fertile ground on which grass, mosses, 
and flowers flourish abundantly, while the strong winds have dwarfed the cedars 
and flattened the tufts of urze. Animals are abundant, and the cows, sheep, 
and pigs roam about in complete freedom. 

A Public Works Depot forms the only sign of human activity in this wild 
area, and from it leads a pathway to the Lagoa daLomba. The low-lying shore 
is thick with hydrangeas, which provide a floral frame to the still and silent 
lake, which, like a mirror, reflects the cavalcade of ever-passing clouds or shim- 
mers in the sunlight. The place is pervaded by a strange; unearthly peace, 
and I felt as though I stood on the threshold of a paradise still invisible 
to human eyes. 

In the distance the swift waters of the Ribeira Grande cross the depression 
of Rochaéo do Junco. It is surrounded by bare green peaks, the shape of which 
give the entire scene an unusual and almost agonized appearance. When 
storms scurry the clouds overhead this place is terrifying to the islanders, who 
hesitate to go there alone after dark. A priest, breaking his celibacy, is said 
to have once indulged a secret love affair in a village on the opposite slope. He 
used to pass this way in the evening, accompanied by his dog, which carried 
the key of the church in a basket tied round its neck. His soul, with that of 
his dog, is now said to roam in damnation in these noctural wastes. 

At the foot of Morro Grande, the highest peak of Flores, beautiful emerald 
lakes lie at the bottom of small craters. In order to reach the Lagoa Funda 
I tried to ford the stream through its marshy reaches. As on Corvo, masses 
of discoloured moss, sodden with water, barred the way. I went in up to my 
knees, and felt as though some giant hand was trying to draw me down. It 
almost seemed that a magician was guarding this secluded spot from the intrus- 
ion of all human beings. 

The road crosses the plateau, which looks like a huge carpet of hydrangeas. 
One has to go through the bushes to arrive at a breath-taking scene. Here, 
on a ledge at the very brink of an open crater, one gazes in awe at a fantastic 
amphitheatre into which a stream rushes down in a vertical cascade into a 
valley leading to the sea. On the rocky bottom, a little black lake lies between 
woods, fields, and the scattered houses of Fajazinha. The brilliant streak of 
the river runs shoreward, where the village of Faja Grande has spread out. The 
greyish-violet cliffs are coated with a tangled profusion of hydrangeas, canna 
lilies, yellow cubres, heather and ferns, with water seeping through on all sides. 
This natural park is accessible only by footpaths, and as I stood silently taking 
in the scene the doctor described winter nights when he had been called out 
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to urgent cases. He described his horse slipping on the rocky slopes, and the 
cottages where, under primitive hygienic conditions, the cottagers live a life 
of monastic simplicity to a ripe old age. Cattle and dairy produce are all sold 
and shipped elsewhere. Although they slaughter a calf or two once a week 
in the town, villagers live on milk, bread, and maize gruel, in addition to fish 
and pork salted for the winter months. This is just how they lived three hund- 
red years ago. Washing is not their strong point, as the doctor admitted, 
but illness is rare. 

When the nor’-easters blow, and it is impossible for ships to anchor at 
Lajes and Santa Cruz, the steamer has to sail round the island, and sometimes 
leaves the mail at Fajazinha, where a man secured to a rope swims out and 
fetches it. The road comes to an end above the cliff, in front of the shelter 
where the ‘Co-operative’ pools the milk-cans Lrought there by the cowherds. 
I was surprised to find the road covered with blue petals, as though for a pro- 
cession, and there were people in working clothes who formed still and silent 
groups. The young men stood with their arms crossed; the girls, draped 
in their black shawls, were sitting in the shelter of a wall. An emigrant was 
due home by the evening steamer, and the whole village was waiting for him, 
having strewn flower petals on the threshold of his home. 


The old, well-defined ravines, like those in Normandy, stand out clearly 
on the east coast, and their streams fall in cascades down the high black-and- 
green headlands. The road to Lajes from Santa Cruz is bordered with flowers, 
like a garden path, and cuts through the ravines, one after the other, in winding 
curves which reveal their incredible beauty. There is Ribeira da Cruz, situated 
in its rocky hollow, with its numerous little waterfalls, Ribeira da Silva, and 
Ribeira da Urzela. Jesse Van Hurtere’s brothers searched vainly in their vol- 
canic walls for the tin and silver they had dreamt about. Volcanic bombs 
sometimes strew the slopes, where winds from the valley bend the dwarf cedars 
like those in a Japanese garden. Everything that man is pleased to plant, 
and God allows to grow, thrives here in unchecked luxuriance, from Flanders 
poplars to fir-trees from Asia. Between the Ribeiras the road runs through 
hills and fields planted with maize. Although it is a fertile land, and every acre 
fetches a high price, the peasants’ cottages are poor and humble, and generally 
built of crude lava. 

Deep in a ravine the water gushes under an ancient water-mill, built of 
black stones cemented together. A rickety staircase takes one down to it 
from the road. In the one room, which is always dark, and is used for almost 
every purpose of life, the millstones revolve and a light dust covers the wooden 
pinions and the owner’s straw mattress by the skylight. He lives there on 
his own, close to the rumbling water and revolving millstones, alone with his 
pigs, rabbits, and poultry, and sometimes lost in the clouds which I once saw 
fill the whole gully. 

Along the road, which climbs back to the farming station, geraniums and 
rose-trees take the place of the hydrangeas, so great is the love of this people 
for the beauty of flowers. 
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At Lajes, the little town is perched above the outcrop of lava which has 
formed a reef. On the cliff overlooking the landing-stage stands the old light- 
house whose beam sweeps the south-eastern coast. There is also a naval 
radio station near the modern homes of the operators, with their charming 
gardens. A wireless beacon sends messages to ships and aircraft. Day and 
night the radio telephonist speaks to Horta, transmitting weather forecasts 
and picking up messages. Out of the void, a distressed voice may call the station 
doctor concerning a sick man on board a tanker which has no medical supplies 
other than aspirin. Patiently leaning over the receiver, the doctor questions 
his informant in the hope of getting an accurate description of the sick man’s 
symptoms, and gives instructions for first-aid treatment, which may even 
include, in certain urgent cases, directions for a surgical operation. 

On the night of my departure there were more than a hundred and fifty 
cows to be embarked at Lajes. They were ferried out to the tender, and hoisted 
on board into the hold with the help of a pulley-block. I heard them lowing 
all night at every lurch of the steamer. It was around midnight, and a few 
flickering lights feebly picked out the ox-drawn carts, the crowd of peasants, 
and the cattle herded on the wharf. The last boat carrying cattle, full to capac- 
ity, was taken in tow by the launch. We had to go through the breakers, where 
the reef was splashed with white foam, and we then plunged into the darkness 
of a star-spangled night. A heavy swell lifted the gunwale of the boat across 
the dark water to where the lights of the steamer were twinkling as she rolled 
and pitched. 

Flores was already a shadow merging into the dark background of the 
night. Its faint lights twinkled like distant stars. But the west wind 
blowing from the mountains brought the fresh smell of the scent of the 
gardens and meadowlands I had just left. It was a farewell kiss from the last 
of the enchanted islands. 
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